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ANDREW D. WHITE, 


PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY AND U.S. MINISTER TO GERMANY. 


Qs the death of Mr. Bayard Taylor, 

the post of Ambassador for the 
United States to the German Govern- 
ment was made vacant. The very cor- 
dial welcome which had been tendered 
to Mr. Taylor on his arrival at Berlin 





gave to his appointment the character of 
fitness, and it was expected that the 
amicable relations between Germany and 
the United States would be strengthened 
not a little through the diplomacy of a 
gentleman whose culture partook largely 
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His sudden 
demise was keenly regretted, and in the 
deliberations which ensued at Washing- 
ton with respect to a fresh appointment 
to the Berlin Mission the importance of 
literary talent appears to have com- 
manded attention, resulting as they did 
in the selection of the President of Cor- 
nell University. 


of the German schools. 


PHRENOLOGICAL INFERENCES. 


Mr. WHITE appears to have a very 
large head, but, never having seen him, 
we make our inferences solely from the 
portrait. The temperament seems to be 
predominantly mental ; the brain is large 
for the size of the body, and it widens as 
it rises, showing that the superior por- 
tions of the head are larger than the 
basilar. The distance from the opening 
of the ear forward is long, showing ample 
anterior, or intellectual development. 
The lower half of the forehead is large, 
showing keenness of criticism, capacity to 
gain and appreciate facts, and the ability 
to acquire information for himself; and 
though he is fond of natural science and 
literature, and has a natural talent for 
business and business affairs, he has 
really more capacity for pushing investi- 
gations, for making discoveries in science, 
for comprehending remote causes with 
relation to truth, than for the mere mat- 
ter of fact which pertains to business or 
scholarship. 

He is a natural leader of thinkers, and 
possesses also the qualities which make 
him a leader of men as men. The upper 
part of the forehead where the reasoning 
organs are located, and the development 
of the head in the region of imagination 
and invention, indicate that he is inclined 
to deal with new veins of thought, make 
discoveries, to grasp new truth, or new 
phases of old truth, and make himself 
master among thinkers. The fullness of 
the eye indicates talent for language, his 
power of observation shows that he is 
able to gather facts on which to base dis- 
cussion and expression, while the upper 


and lateral portions of the forehead give | 





a wide scope of thought, and comprehen- 
sivencss of judgment, and the ability to 
think beyond the facts of history and 
daily life. 

As we approach the middle section of 
the head, above and about the ears, we 
see a good development of Combativeness. 
and Acquisitiveness, which give energy 
and capacity for judging economic mat- 
ters, and a fair share of Secretiveness, 
which gives policy and a judicious method 
of carrying himself and his cause. 

The upper portion of the head being 
large, we judge that he has strong moral 
tendencies ; that he loves justice, respects 
things sacred, sympathizes with those 
who are suffering, and inclines to plan 
largely for the permanent benefit and 
welfare of others. 

He has ambition, is mindful of rank 
and reputation, and while he seeks to 
build himself up in knowledge, in re- 
spectability, rank, and standing, he in- 
clines to lift other people up as well, and 
give them large opportunities for attain- 
ment and advancement. A man so 
organized is not likely to be afraid of 
rivals; he does not stop to discuss that. 
His ambition does not need to pull any 
one down in order that he may rise; he 
feels strong in himself. 

Socially, we regard him as a warm- 
hearted, friendly man, capable of sur- 
rounding himself with those who would 
become attached to his interests, and 
take pleasure in forwarding them. 

He has talent for research and inquiry, 
the ability to compass broad fields of 
thought and plow more deeply than 
most men, combined with imagination 
that gives him capacity to broaden out 
his life, and moral sentiment enough to 
regulate and control his emotions and 
passions. We regard our subject as a 
very superior man: first, in quality; sec- 
ond, in sentiment; third, in mind. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Andrew Dickson White is of New 
York nativity, having first seen the light 
in Cortland County, N. Y., in 1832. He 
was well educated, studying at Hobart 
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College, taking the baccalaureate degree 
at Yale, and then visiting Europe for the 
purpose of a course in history. He re- 
mained abroad about two years, stopping 
mainly in Paris and Berlin. During this 
time he served as an attaché to the 
American Legation at Paris for six 
months, and traveled on foot over many 
of the historical fields of the Continent, 
principally in northern and western 
France. In 1856 he returned to America 
and spent another year at Yale, as special 
student of history, at the end of which 
time he was elected to the chair of His- 
tory and English Literature in Michigan 
University. It was largely due to Mr. 
White’s labors that that now prominent 
Western institution of learning was 
placed in its condition of prosperity and 
usefulness; and-so strenuous were his 
exertions at this period that his health 
became impaired, and he was obliged to 
resign his professorship and travel in 
Europe for six months. 

Returning to Syracuse, N. Y., in 1862, 
he was elected to the State Senate, and 
re-elected in 1864. During his two terms 
in the Senate Mr. White devoted his 
attention to the relations between his 
State and the Federal Government, which 
had become previously complicated by 
reason of the war, and to the educational 
system of the State. As Chairman of 
the Committee on Education he intro- 
duced several important bills, among 
them those for making the common 
schools entirely free, for establishing 
normal schools, and for preparing a 
digest or code of the laws relating to 
public instruction. 

While in the Legislature the question 
arose with reference to the State ac- 
cepting the Congressional land-endow- 
ment for colleges of agriculture and the 
mechanical arts. The share allotted to 
New York amounted to nearly a million 
acres, and much difference of opinion ex- 
isted as to the disposition of so valuable 
a gift. The friends of the already exist- 
ing colleges wished to have it parceled 
among them; but Mr. White opposed 
such a division, and advocated the policy 





of keeping the endowment entire for 
founding a new institution which should 
be worthy of the country and the State. 
Mr. Cornell, himself a Senator at the 
time, then came forward and offered an 
additional donation of $500,000, provided 
the Congressional endowment should be 
preserved intact and the institution lo- 
cated at Ithaca, Mr. Cornell’s native 
town. This offer was finally accepted, 
and in 1865 the bill incorporating Cor- 
nell University was passed. This may 
be regarded as the turning-point in Mr. 
White’s career. He was appointed a 
trustee of the newly-incorporated uni- 
versity, and in 1866 was elected its Presi- 
dent. Since then his time and attention 
have been devoted to the University. 
He visited Europe for the third time in 
1867-8, for the purpose of examining 
into the organization of the leading 
schools of agriculture and technology, 
and of purchasing books and apparatus 
for the University. 

In 1870 he was appointed one of the 
United States Commissioners to San 
Domingo, and took a leading share in 
the preparation of the official report of 
the Commission ; but with that exception 
his attention during the past eight years 
has been devoted enclusively to educa- 
tion, and Cornell University is a witness 
to his zeal and executive skill. 

As might be expected from his active 
and laborious life, Mr. White has had 
but little leisure for authorship. He has, 
however, contributed to periodical litera- 
ture, and has delivered numerous politi- 
cal and educational addresses; but there 
is no single work which can be pointed 
to as an adequate illustration of his 
powers. The recent volume, entitled 
“The Warfare of Science and Religion,” 
was written, we presume, mainly in an- 
swer to the many utterances which had 
appeared on the side of science as against 
revelation, but, while its reasoning is 
scholarly and powerful, it is not extended 
enough to be exhaustive. We think 
that Mr. White appears to even better 
advantage in such deliverances as his 
inaugural address at the opening of 
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Cornell University in 1868; the address 
before the State Agricultural Society on 
“Scientific Education,” and before the 
Cooper Institute on “The Battle-fields 
of Science,” delivered in 1869; and in an 
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address “On the Relation of National 
and State Governments to Advanced 
Education,” delivered before the Na- 
tional Educational Association at Detroit 
in 1874. 





> 


PHRENOLOGY AND METAPHYSICS. 


She old method of studying mind by 
speculative theory, by closing one’s 
eyes and thinking what he has within himself, 
and then writing upon this inner conscious- 
ness, has occupied the attention and philo- 
sophical labor of the best thinkers of a hun- 
dred generations ; but this mode of studying 
man had no relation to organic structure, no 
attempt was made to study mind through 
organic constitution ; mind was supposed to 
be an entity so different from organism that 
the study of the physical, as connected with 
the mental, was left entirely out of the ques- 
tion, and when any mention was made of 
the location of the mental forces, it was in 
such general terms as to be of no service. 
The heart, in a general way, was sometimes 
stated to be the seat of the affections, espe- 
cially of the moral feelings ; some had sup- 
posed that the brain was the seat of the 
intelligence, or the intellect, and there are 
hundreds of people now who talk as if the 
brain were the seat of the intellect and 
memory and of nothing else; the love and 
the hatred, the conscience and the kindness, 
they refer to the heart. With these specu- 
lative ways of thinking and talking of the 
mind and character, it is not strange that 
prior to the days of Gall and Spurzheim it 
was not thought possible to estimate in dif- 
ferent individuals, the type, style, and 
strength of mind and character in mankind. 
When Phrenology was discovered, and it 
was ascertained that particular faculties are 
related to special portions of the brain, and 
according to the size and quality of the 
brain in these parts, so is the strength and 
intensity of the different faculties, then, and 
not till then, was it supposed that a person 
could look upon a stranger and correctly 
estimate his mechanical talent, his ability 
for figures, for music, for art, for money- 
making, for courage, for prudence, for ambi- 
tion, policy, integrity, sympathy, capability 





for governing or leading men, for friendly 
affection, parental love, or conjugal affection. 
That these faculties and specific impulses ex- 
ist there is no doubt ; and when the phrenol- 
ogist refers to the different parts of the 
brain as related to these faculties respect- 
ively, and can go into a family of half a 
dozen children (inheriting more or less from 
each of the parents, who may be very un- 
like) with striking peculiarities and differ- 
ences, and describe them; and when the 
parents and neighbors declare the descrip- 
tions to be perfect, and as this can be done 
by a dozen different phrenologists at differ- 
ent times, we begin to see the benefits of 
Phrenology, as a means of reading mind, 
when compared with studying any other 
method of knowing men. 

This is no mystery; any person that 
knows enough to teach school well, can 
learn to read character according to phren- 
ological development. We should be much 
ashamed of ourselyes and of an intelligent 
boy of twelve years of age, if we could 
not teach him in two days so that he 
could go into a museum of skulls and deter- 
mine which were the moral and which the 
immoral, which the wise and which the 
unwise, of those who carried the skulls while 
living. In our collection we have some 
skulls which measure the same distance 
from front to rear, and there is a difference 
of two and a half inches in the width. We 
have some that are of the same width, and 
there is two and a half inches difference in 
the length ; this difference can be seen as 
far as the skull can be distinctly seen. 
The same is true of living heads. 

In walking through a State’s prison, where 
the hair of the convicts is cut close to the 
head, the phrenologist will readily see which 
development would indicate crime against 
property, crime against person, crime against 
decency, and not make a mistake in fifty 
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«cases. We remember passing through the 
Connecticut State’s prison at Wethersfield 
some thirty years ago, and thus describing 
in a general way dozens of the convicts. 
We were shown by the officer a man with 
a very finely-formed head, particularly in 


the region of art and mechanism ; the offi- | 


ce: asked us what we supposed he was in- 
carcerated for ; we instantly told him that the 
man, if a convict, must be there from the 
exercise of his mechanical and artistic skill. 
The officer then told us that the person was 
a bank-note engraver, and though he had 
never handled counterfeit money, he had 
made the plates from which others had pro- 
duced the money. He was convicted for 
making counterfeit plates. 


Since the brain is the organ of the mind, | 


and since character varies according to the 
development of the different parts, and since 
exercise or proper training will elevate or 
modify the manifestation of the organs, 
Phrenology points the teacher and the par- 
ent to a wide and interesting field of ob- 
servation and cultivation. 

If the muscles of a slim, delicate young 
man can be developed by proper and judi- 
cious gymnastic training, and he can be 
expanded three or four inches in chest, and 
his vital system thereby greatly enhanced, 
the same law of development and growth 
pertains equally to the brain. The teacher 
who is well versed in Phrenology will cast 
the eye over a class of two dozen boys, and 
instantly detect those who can commit to 
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memory and those who can not; those who 
are sound thinkers, but slow ; and those who 
are quick to learn, but not very solid in their 
understanding. He may see, in like man- 
ner, what children will be respectful, or 
kind, or truthful, or ambitious, or head- 
strong, or tricky, or quarrelsome; which 
will be affectionate, and which difficult to 
| discipline ; and, of course, by this knowledge 
| he can adapt himself to their peculiarities, 
| training and culture according to quality 
| and development of character, and thus be- 
come useful to each pupil. The unwise 
system of beginning with all alike, and find- 
| ing out mistakes only after the mischief, by ~ 
erroneous treatment, is done, is not the 
most successful way of molding the infant 
mind and giving it its proper start for de- 
sired results. 

To the teacher, then, Phrenology is a 
guide to the proper understanding, training, 
culture, and government of pupils. Magis- 
trates, ministers, and especially parents can 
not afford to ignore the guiding truths which 
Phrenology proffers. He who builds houses, 
shoes horses, makes coats or shoes, is ex- 
pected to learn his business. Those who 
manage the human mind and character 
should also take some pains to learn how to 
adapt the proper treatment to each human 
being whom it is necessary to instruct or 
govern. Instruction is not the only or most 
important function of the teacher. Mold- 
ing the character rightly is quite as impor- 
tant. S. 
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PHRENOLOGY APPLIED. 


a are many persons who suppose 
Phrenology to be true as a matter of 
fact ; but they ask, “If it be true, what good | 


will it do? what is its practical benefit?” and 
a good many persons who patronize it in a 
practical way, approach it with a good- 
natured, idle curiosity; and, when the 
phrenologist reads their character, setting 
forth its defects as well as its excellencies, 
‘when we point out the weak places and how 
to improve them, and the strong points and 
how to control and regulate them, when we 
tell them what they can do to the best ad- 
‘vantage in the way of business or of study, 


| they begin to be astonished, and ask why 
they have not known all this before. One 
man said to us, “ You ought to promulgate 
| this. You ought to lecture in every school- 
district. You ought to publish tracts and cir- 
culars and force this knowledge upon the 
people.” It sometimes reminds us of the zeal 
of the woman who met the Master at the 
well and who said, “ Behold a man who told 
me all that ever I did!’ Now, we have been 
for more than forty years doing this very 
thing—lecturing, writing, publishing the 
JOURNAL, publishing books, and scattering 
this information as far and as wide as our 
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means would permit or as public sentiment 
seemed to demand. 

There are many thousands of persons 
who appreciate the value of phrenological 
examinations and regard the benefit derived 
therefrom as incalculable. These facts 
crop out occasionally, but some are never 
heard from. 

Not long since the wife of the writer met 
a respectable, well-to-do man in middle life, 
who, on learning her name, inquired if her 
husband were a phrenologist, and remarked 
that he had good reason to remember him 
with gratitude. He went on to say: “I 
called on him at his office one Saturday 
afternoon when I was some seventeen or 
eighteen years old. I was running with 
wild, reckless, wicked boys, drinking heavily 
and going to ruin. As I passed his office, 
being somewhat under the influence of liq- 
uor, I wandered into the phrenological 
rooms and took a seat, asking for an exam- 
ination—not knowing what I was to get, 
and not expecting what would be the re- 
sult. Your husband remarked to me, 
‘Young man, you have an organization 


qualifying you for respectability and suc- 
cess; but with your present habits of drink- 
ing, smoking, and running wild, you will go 
to the dogs as straight as the waters of 


Lake Erie rush to Niagara. If you will 
turn square around, throw away your to- 
bacco, quit drinking, drop your present 
associates, clean up to-morrow morning 
and go to the nearest church, listen to the 
service, stay to Sunday-school, and try to 
live a new life, you will succeed in business 
and become honorable and happy.’ 

“On the way home I said to myself, how 
does he know me? I have not given him 
my name or residence, but he has read me 
like a book. I will try the experiment. I 
threw my tobacco into the gutter on my 
way home. My companions whistled for 
me around the house, but I did not heed 
them. In the morning I went to the near- 
est church—listened to the music, to the 
prayers, and to the preaching; stayed to 
Sunday-school, and felt that I had got into 
a new atmosphere. I have drunk no liquor; 
I have used no tobacco since. I dropped 
my associates, and all of them have either 





gone to the State’s prison or died drunk- 
ards, and I am the only one out of the 
crowd that is respectable and respected. I 
belong to that church, and am now the su- 
perintendent of that Sunday-school. I have 
a lovely wife and two dear children, and am 
worth $15,000, and am a respectable man, 
and I owe it all to the advice given me by 
your husband on that Saturday afternoon 
fifteen years ago. He would not remember 
me. He has probably forgotten the cir- 
cumstance, as he has met with hundreds 
of others like me; but I have not forgotten 
him, nor will I forever.” 

Only yesterday a gentleman aged eighty- 
two years, who had been examined and de- 
rived as he thought great benefit from the 
physiological advice we had given him with 
a view to sustain and strengthen his de- 
clining years and thus enable him to retain 
his vigor and clearness of mind to the last, 
in recounting the extra strength and men- 
tal clearness and general vigor which he 
had been able to attain by following the 
advice, said: ‘‘I never shall cease to thank 
you for the benefit your advice has con- 
ferred upon me. I shall talk of it among 
my friends, that they, too, may avail them- 
selves of your counsel.” 

Within a month we have received a call 
from a professor in a Southern college, who. 
seven years ago had an examination, and 
said he had come now to express his thanks 
and report his case. When examined seven 
years ago he weighed one hundred and 
twenty pounds and had a twenty-three-inch 
head. We told him how he should live in 
order to attain to the requisite weight of 
one hundred and seventy-five pounds. He 
said: “I have now attained to one hundred 
and seventy-two pounds and never felt bet- 
ter in my life.” He has written books in 
addition to his labor in the college, and is 
working harder than he ever did before, 
and, at the same time, is appreciating in 
weight, strength, and vigor. 

Some derive benefit from the physiologi- 
cal advice we give, and others’ from that 
which is more strictly mental or phrenologi- 
cal. But as mind and body are so inti- 
mately related, and as the strength, vigor, 
and clearness of mind depend upon the 
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health and harmony of the body, our ad- 
vice always relates to both mind and body, 
so that by the improvement of the one, the 
other shall be elevated, refined, and sus- 
tained. 

On the 22d of February, 1878, a young 
man from Pennsylvania came to us for an 
examination, weighing but one hundred and 
three pounds and standing five feet eight 
inches. He was exceedingly nervous, ema- 
ciated, and broken down by overwork and 
wrong habits of diet. He came to New 
York with $150 in his pocket, intending to 
have his head examined, and then find out 
from us some reliable physician, and make 
one desperate effort for recovery if he were 
not too far gone. 

We gave him advice as to what to eat 
and how to carry himself in all respects, 
and told him he did not need to spend $150 
on a physician, but to rest himself for a few 
days and go home and put into practice our 
advice, and the result he stated in two let- 
ters. Thirty-five days after he had been to 
us, namely, March 28th, he wrote: ‘ You 
will remember when I came to you (Feb- 


ruary 22d) I weighed only one hundred and 


three pounds. My weight is now one hun- 
dred and twenty-four, and I feel very much 
better.” On the 17th of May, 1878, less 
than three months from the time he came 
to us, he wrote: “‘ Dear Sir—I am still im- 
proving, my weight being one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds.” 

We had a call from a lady living in Con- 
necticut, who weighed two hundred and 
fifty-six pounds, and was only thirty-four 
years of age. We asked if she would like 
to be lighter, and she eagerly asked how she 
could become so. We prescribed for her 
habits of living calculated to prevent the 
abnormal accumulation of flesh, which she 
adopted, and fell off six pounds a month 
for six months, and improved in health and 
vigor ; and we gave her the same regimen 
that we did the young man. The truth is, 
the faod that created fever in him and was 
burning out his very life was converted by 
the lady into fatness and excessive weight. 
By bringing both down to the laws of nat- 
ure, each was benefited according to the 
necessity of the case. Hundreds consult 





us without telling their friends of their in- 
tentions, or of the fact that they have been 
tous. They come in the spirit of Nicode- 
mus, not knowing how much to believe, and 
not willing, perhaps, to express faith in 
Phrenology in the presence of their skepti- 
cal friends, and thus they hide their light 
under a bushel, rejoicing, however, in the 
improvement, and thankfully telling ws their 
joy when we happen to meet them. 

When we get beyond the realm where 
foolish skepticism and ignorant pride seek to 
hide the truth and make people ashamed 
to acknowledge benefaction and _benefi- 
cence, we expect that thousands will 
thank us for the service we have done 
them, whose thanks and recognition we 
shall know nothing of here. The ten 
thousand children who, through our ad- 
vice and guidance, have been saved from 
error and sin and placed in positions of use- 
fulness and honor, we hope to count ainong 
our garnered sheaves. 

No man wields a more potent instrument 
of good than the sincere phrenologist ; and, 
though thousands of patrons may never be 
able to appreciate the benefit derived from 
it, his work is none the less valuable. His 
work is something like that of the switch- 
man on the railroad. Many passengers are 
sent toward their proper destination by the 
simple moving of the switch-bar, utterly 
unconscious of the hand that guides their 
course, and it is only when he neglects his 
duty that they think of his existence. 

We cultivate in men the elements of 
character which are to exist forever; and, 
though the house-builder and clothier and 
hatter minister to the outward comfort of 
the man, and his work is seen and fully ap- 
preciated, it perishes with the using; while 
the good work done by the phrenologist, 
centered as it is upon that which is immor- 
tal, shall exist in vigor and freshness when 
all things earthly shall have passed away. 

Ss. 
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GooD manners ure made up of little 
sacrifices. 


THAT only can with propriety be styled 
refinement which, by strengthening the 
intellect, purifies the manners. 
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REV. ALEXANDER CLARK, D.D. 


8 Nas gentleman died in the State of 
Georgia inthe early part of July last, 
while on a visit to deliver an address. 
He was a man of rare gifts and great 
promise. He was born on the roth of 
March, 1834, in the State of Ohio, from 
Scotch-Irish ancestry. His mother was 
a McKenzie, and was born among the 
Highlands of Scotland. Inthe summerof 
1860, Mr. Clark, a stranger to us, strolled 
into our Phrenological rooms in New 
York, and obtained an examination. The 
examiner remarked, as soon as his hand 
touched his head, “Your mother was a 
Scotchwoman.” Inheriting as he did from 
the mother’s side, taking on the qualities 


Rev. ALEXANDER CLarK, D.D. 


of steadfastness and moral independence 
which belong to the Scotch character, 
his whole life was an active force in 
molding and guiding the opinions of men. 
In 1863 a full description of Mr. Clark’s 
character, together with a biographical 
sketch, was published in the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL. 

He was an editor for more than twenty 
years, having founded the School Visztor, 
and at the time of his death, and for many 
years previous, had been editor of the 
Methodist Repository in the city of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., where for more than ten years 
he lived and labored. Mr. Clark was a 


poet, a very tender and effective preacher; ' 





was a reformer, yet did not run away from 
the people. Being radical,he strove to 
make advancement, but had enough of 
conservatism to wait for those who were 
able to follow him. 

We knew him personally, and, like ten 
thousand others who knew him, we loved 
him from the start. 

In the description of his Phrenology, 
published in the JOURNAL in 1863, these 
passages occur (which we dictated while 
the subject was a perfect stranger to us): 

“You are not contentious, avoid all 
unnecessary difficulty, dislike to resort to 
severe means, but are very thorough and 
prompt, and always approve of decided 
means. You have the rare power of 
changing your opinions whenever new 
light is received, and of being earnest, 
even if you are combating your own early 
prejudices. 

“ Another unusual power you possess is 
that of deciding on facts and argument, 
without reference to the popularity of 
either side, or the opinions of your friends. 
You are very cautious to know the truth, 
and indifferent to all other considerations, 
and will go any length the case requires. 
You are, therefore, a cautious radical, too 
far in advance of the masses to derive 
support from them, and yet so correct 
that, far in your rear, they gradually fall 
into your wake. 

“You are remarkably frank and open- 
hearted, and no one need be in doubt 
about your opinions and purposes, so far 
as they relate to questions of public in- 
terest. 

“Your moral character has an unusual 
degree of stamina. You have so much 
real independence that you can stoop to 
the lowest and least. You have uncom- 
mon freedom from that cowardly jealousy 
that is reluctant to acknowledge anything 
good or great in the poor and feeble. 
You love personal liberty, and whatever 
you claim asa right you will accord to 
others. You are, therefore, a friend to 
universal freedom. It is not license, but 
liberty, that you desire, for you recognize 
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the most minute obligation to obey the | 
laws of the Creator. 

“ Benevolence and Veneration are con- | 
spicuous organs, and it would be more nat- | 
ural for you to be respectful, confiding, 
and generous, than critical. If you lived | 
in a society where all endeavored to do 
justly, you would be very charitable, and 
so far overlook their faults that Consci- 
entiousness would not appear a conspic- 
uous feature of your character, but with 
society in general you are likely to ap- 
pear exacting and rigid. You are very 
kind to the humblest person who is doing 
his best.” 





Mr. Clark has done much in the direc- 


| tion of radical reform, so administered 


as to carry the common-sense and sym- 
pathetic co-operation of the common 


| people. He was beloved by every denom- 


ination, and highly respected by those 


| who did not accept religious teaching. 


He was brave as a lion for the truth, 
yet tender as a girl toward those who 
were weak, and his very voice was full of 
tears when a pathetic subject was his 
theme. 

Few died more lamented, few leave as 
many friends, or as few enemies. 





BRAIN AND MIND. 
CHAPTER XVI1.—Continued. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE PHYSIOLOGISTS.—OBJECTIONS AND CONFIRMATIONS. 


HE advocates of Phrenology to-day 
have some reason for thanking Sir 
William Hamilton for his zeal in endea- 
voring to refute the doctrines of Gall and 
Spurzheim. His examination and 
arrayal of the old anatomists against 
‘the German philosophers but 
brought into strong relief some of 
the anatomical facts which the latter 
had personally ascertained in the 
course of their study of brain struc- 
ture; and as science now recog- 
nizes those facts, Hamilton stands 
in the position of a witness uncon- 
sciously awarding the credit of their 
discovery to those two great apos- 
tles of Phrenology.* 
~ © That Hamilton was far from familiar with “ the con- 
‘current testimony of anatomists”” of his own time and 
the century i diately preceding, is shown by Pro- 
fessor Huxley in a recent contribution to 7he Nine- 
teenth Century, in the course of which he uses this 
language: “Even Sir William Hamilton, learned his- 
torian and acute critic as he was, not only failed to ap- 
prehend the philosophical bearing of long-established 
physiological truths; but, when he affirmed that there 
is no reason to deny that the mind feels at the finger- 
points, and none to assert that the brain is the sole 
organ of thought, he showed that he had not appre- 
hended the significance of the revolution commenced, 


two hundred years before his time, by Descartes, and 
+effectively followed up by Haller, Hartley, and Bonnet 








in the middle cf the last century.” 


THE DISCLOSURES OF GALVANISM. 


Neurological science has for many 
years had eminent observers who have 
given exclusive attention to the brain, 


Fig. 109.—Monxey’s Brain, 


and its physical relations. A few years 
ago it was discovered by Fritsch and 
Hitzig of Germany, that the brain is 
electrically excitable, and this new fact 
at once imparted a powerful impulse to 
experiments on living animals. The 
results of a course of such experiments 
which have been published by Dr. 
David Ferrier, of King’s College, Lon- 
don, are exceedingly interesting to the 
student of Phrenology, because they 
constitute a physical demonstration of 
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the fact that the brain is an assemblage 
of centers subserving distinct func- 
tions. To be sure the results which 


Ferrier has tabulated,* relate simply to | 
the mechanical organism; but the ev- | 
ident impossibility of obtaining purely | 
mental responses by the galvanic exci- | 
tations of an animal, which had been | 


rendered unconscious by anesthesia, 
can not impair the observed facts of 
mental manifestation. 

Fig. 109 is taken from Prof. Ferrier’s 
work, and represents the left hemi- 
sphere of a monkey’s brain, with the 
centers or regions numbered, which are 
said to be productive in imitation of 
certain muscular movements. 1, for 
instance, is rélated mechanically to 
“advance of the opposite hind limb as 
in walking.” 3, has to do with “ move- 


ments of the tail, generally associated ” | 


with other movements. 9g and ro are 
related to “opening of the mouth with 


protrusion (9), and retraction (10) of 


the tongue.” 13 and 13, “the eyes 
move toward the opposite side with an 
upward or downward deviation accord- 
ing as the electrodes are on 13 or 13. 
The pupils also generally become con- | 
tracted.” 14, “ Pricking of the opposite | 
ear, head and eyes turn to the opposite 
side, pupils dilate widely.” 


Here (in 13, 13, and 14), we have | 


movements which are suggestive, if of 
anything emotional, of watchfulness, 


caution, and shyness; and it is curious | 


to notice that the region designated by 
the numbers are analogous to the loca- 
tions of Cautiousness and Secretive- 
ness in the phrenological order. 
THE SPEECH CENTER. 
Allusion has been made to the deter- 
mination of a speech’ center by obser- 
vations of the phenomena of aphasia, 
and the repeated examination of the 


— The Functions of the Brain.” By David Ferrier, 
M.D., F.R.S. Ed. 1876. 


| brain of aphasic persons after death. 
| That this center is situated in the third 
| frontal convolution near the Island of 

Reil in the left hemisphere of the 
brain all the physiologists agree. Some, 
however, Dalton, Lander, Brunton, 
and Ferrier being among them, are in- 
clined to believe that a corresponding 
| center lies in the right hemisphere. 
| Prof. Ferrier explicitly says: “The 
speech center is, as has been stated, in 
the great majority of cases, situated in 
the left hemisphere. But there is no 
reason beyond education, and heredity, 
why this should necessarily be so. It 
is quite conceivable that the articulat- 
ing centers of the right hemisphere shall 
be educated in a similar manner. 

“ A person who has lost the use of his. 
right hand may, by education and prac- 
tice, acquire with his left all the cun- 
ning of his right. In such a case the 
manual motor centers of the right hem- 
| isphere become the centers of motor 
acquisitions similar to those of the left. 
As regards the articulating centers the 
rule seems to be that they are educated, 
and become the organic seat of voli- 
tional acquisitions on the same side 
| as the manual centers. Hence, as most 
| people are right-handed, the education 
| of the centers of volitional movements 
takes place in the left hemisphere. This. 
| is borne out in a striking manner by the 
| occurrence of cases of aphasia with left 
hemiplegia in left-handed people.”* 

This reasoning accords with the 
phrenological doctrine of the double 
organization of the brain, each hemi- 
sphere being a complete set of centers, 
motary, sensory, and mental. Observ- 
ers of the form of heads know that the 
left side of the cranium is generally 
larger than the right, a natural conse- 
quence of the superior activity and use 
of the left hemisphere in the mental 











* “ Functions of the Brain,” p. 278. 
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life of men. The differences in minute 
structure which are noticeable in the 
right and left hemispheres of the adult 
brain, are explicable by the same law 
of growth and development which gov- 
erns in the case of our arms and hands. 

According to Gatrolet, the brain of 
the Hottentot Venus who was not idi- 
otic, presented a simple and regular 
arrangement of the convolutions of the 
frontal lobe, the two hemispheres being 
almost perfect in symmetry. Her type 
of organization being low, and her 
mental faculties being almost limited 
in their exercise to the simple processes 
which relate to gratifying the animal 
instincts; there was nothing of that 
elaboration which is conspicuous in the 
brain of the white at the normal stage 
of development.* 

A Case quoted by an Opponent.—A 
Dr. Maudsley appears to belong to 
the class of thinkers who attribute the 
growth of the intelligence peculiar 
to man to his superior power of at- 
tention, and to experience, it could 
scarcely be expected that he would 
show much favor toward the phreno- 
logical doctrine of localization ; yet he 
occasionally supplies an incident or 
argument in his works which can be 
made serviceable in behalf of that doc- 
trine. For instance, to his chapter on 
“ Hemispherical Ganglia” (Physiology 
of the Mind), he appends a very inter- 
esting account of the French sergeant’s 
case as reported by Dr. E. Mesnet.t 

A young French soldier was wounded 
at the battle of Bazeilles by a gun-shot, 
which fractured the left parietal bone. 
Hemiplegia ensued, from which he re- 
covered, but subsequently peculiar dis- 
turbances of the brain were manifested: 
which have recurred since, periodically. 





The sergeant, in his normal condition, 
ee The Physiology of the Mind.”” Henry Maudsley, | 
+ ‘*La Union Medicale,” July 21 and 23, 1874. | 


is an intelligent and faithful hospital 
attendant at Mayence, but in an instant 
he becomes unconscious of his sur- 
roundings, and acts like an automaton. 
The only sense by which ah impression 
may then be made upon him is that of 
touch. His hearing is entirely lost; 
pins may be thrust into his body, and 
strong electric shocks administered 
without producing the least evident 
effect. He may be given to drink 
water, vinegar, assafoetida, etc.; they 
are all alike to him. His sight is so 
far lost, that it evidently conveys to 
his perception only vague impressions 
of brilliant objects. He eats, drinks, 
smokes, walks in his usual manner, re- 
peating in the course of an attack his 
accustomed habits. There are, how- 
ever, one or two manifestations which 
entirely belong to his abnormal state. 
The sergeant becomes a kleptomaniac 
during the attacks, purloining every- 
thing he can take and concealing it. 
If he finds no property belonging to 
others, he hides, “with all the appear- 
ance of secrecy,” small articles belong- 
ing to himself. Can it be doubted that 
the parietal fracture so injured the 
brain-tissues that some permanent le- 
sion was produced, and an inflamma- 
tory disturbance brought about in the 
region of the organs known in Phrenol- 
ogy as Acquisitiveness and Secretive- 
ness? It is to be regretted that Dr. 
Maudsley was not more definite in his 
location of the injury. 


DR. CHARCOT’S TESTIMONY. 


In the discussion of abnormal mental 
phenomena, and their relation to patho- 
logical conditions of the cerebrum, 
Professor J. M. Charcot, of Paris, has 
shown a rare minuteness in tracing the 
boundaries of an affected region. It 
must be admitted that his position as 
chief of the great Salpetriere hospital, 
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has afforded him exceptional opportu- 
nities for the study of cerebral disease. 
Nevertheless, modern science is in- 
debted to him for the earnestness and 
care which characterize his investiga- 
tion. One case which he notes in its 
bearing on aphasia, was that of a 
woman named Faraz She lost 
the faculty of speech, yet exhibited 
“no trace of paralysis, either of motion 
or sensation.” Aphasia was “the only 
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which Dr. Charcot has been led by his 
investigations is there epitomized in one 
of his lectures : 

“Long explanations are unnecessary 
to convey what is meant by localization 
in cerebral physiology and pathology. 
The term has long since become a com- 
mon one, and its meaning is well 
known. I will therefore only remind 
you that the principles of cerebral 
localization rest upon the following 


Fig. rro.—Human Brain, Anterior Lose, Lert Sipe. 


“symptom, and atrophy of the third con- 
volution was also the only correspond- 
ing lesion revealed by autopsy.* 

The two illustrations from Charcot 
exhibit the region of disease as it ap- 
peared in examination in this -case, 
which is one of the most interesting re- 
corded of its class. (Figs. 13 and 14.) 
One of the primary conclusions to 


* “ Lectures on Localization in Diseases of the Brain.” 
By J. M. Charcot. Translated by E. P. Fowler, M.D. 
2878, p. 53. 





proposition: The encephalon does not 
represent a homogeneous organ, an 
unit, but rather an association, or a 
confederation, composed of a certain 
number of diverse organs. To each of 
these organs belong certain distinct 
physiological properties and faculties.” 
—Idem, p. 2. 

The brain is the center of the organi- 
zation and the source of every power of 
mind or body. It should, therefore, be 
kept in a calm and healthy condition. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM AS A FACT AND AS A CURATIVE AGENT. 


NDER the head of “ The Delusions 

of Clairvoyance,” a writer, in the 
July number of Scribner's Magazine, char- 
acterizes animal magnetism as “the one 
great, delusion of our time, and espe- 
cially of our country,” and says of it, 
that “it is to the nineteenth century 
what witchcraft was to the sixteenth or 
seventeenth.” 

The article alluded to is mainly direct- 
ed, as the title would imply, to the sub- 
ject of clairvoyance, but, as will be seen 
from the above quotation, it is intended 
also to include animal magnetism. 

In attempting a reply to it, I will first 
candidly admit that I have never investi- 
gated clairvoyance, to an extent that war- 
rants me in passing an intelligent opinion 
upon it, and, therefore, propose to leave 
the discussion of that question to those 
who are more conversant with it. 

On the subject, however, of animal 
magnetism, I claim to be pretty well in- 
formed, and to have investigated it to an 
extent, and with such results, as justify 
me in positively denying that it is “ the 
delusion of the nineteenth century,” or, 
in fact, that it is a delusion at all. 

It may add to the strength of the ar- 
guments which follow in support of this 
contradiction, to state that I am not a 
“negro,” or a “ spiritualist,” or even a 
magnetic doctor, but that I have investi- 
gated it out of a love for the curious and 
interesting in nature, and with the deter- 
mination not to believe in animal mag- 
netism, or anything connected with it, 
until forced either to do so or disbelieve 
the evidences of my senses. 

For many years I have known that the 
touch of my hand was soothing to cer- 
tain persons when in pain, but within 
the last year only have discovered that 
in addition to this power to soothe, I 
could perform other and more singular 
and wonderful results by the action of 
my hands. 

In taking hold of the hands of a sub- 
ject to be operated upon, I have found it 
possible, in a few minutes, to cause a feel- 





ing of numbness in the patient, which 
finally becomes more and more decided, 
spreading through the hands, then up 
the arms, to the shoulders; in the head, 
down the back, and even to the toes of 
the subject; and, as the operation pro- 
gresses, this feeling assumes the appar- 
ent characteristics of a gentle current 
of electricity from a galvanic battery, 
and pervades the whole body of the sub- 
ject. 

Having caused the person magnetized’ 
to feel this magnetic current, as thus de- 
scribed, decidedly in every part of his 
body, it is my firm conviction that there 
is scarcely any ill that flesh is heir to 
which can be cured at all, which can not 
be mitigated or cured by magnetism, or 
any pain that can not almost instantly be 
relieved and finally removed. This con- 
viction is not based upon theory or spec- 
ulation, but upon the result of my own 
experiments on different people for vari- 
ous aches, pains, and diseases. To give 
an idea of the character of these, the fol- 
lowing cases are mentioned : 

A little girl of ten was suffering with 
erysipelas on the limb; had been attend- 
ed by a physician for a week or more; the 
limb constantly becoming more and more 
painful, until she could not use it, and 
had to be carried. I magnetized her for 
about half an hour, and relieved her en- 
tirely of pain, and she at once walked 
without difficulty or suffering. 

The inflammation subsided almost im- 
mediately, and that evening the physician 
said there would be no further trouble 
with the disease, as it was healing rapid- 
ly. He did not know of my operation. 
The child took no more medicine, and 
had no return of pain or inflammation. 

A young man fell on an icy pavement 
last winter, 1879, striking his knee-cap,. 
and injuring it so badly that he suffered 
the most excruciating pain, and could 
only walk with the greatest suffering. 

I magnetized him for nearly an hour, 
and when he was thoroughly charged 
with the magnetic fluid, made a few 
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passes with my hands from his knee to 
his foot, and the pain left the injured 
part, as if by magic. On rising to his 
feet, he could hardly believe that he had 
no pain, but after shaking his foot, bend- 
ing his knee, putting his foot up on a 
chair, and, finally, running up and down 
stairs, he was convinced that he was to- 
tally and entirely relieved of all pain and 
soreness. He went away so perfectly re- 
lieved that he forgot his cane, which he 
no longer had any use for. He had no 
return of the soreness. 

An old lady, nearly seventy years of 
age, fell last fall, 1878. and injured her 
hip, so that she was laid up for several 
weeks unable to walk. Since that time 
she has been almost constantly afflicted 
with rheumatism, and recently was suf- 
fering extremely with it, and especially 
so in the injured hip. 

She felt the magnetism quickly, and in 
twenty-five minutes (the operation was 
timed) she was entirely relieved, and 
could walk without any suffering or pain, 
which was the first time she had been 
able to do so since the accident. 

I have performed other operations 
equally remarkable, and if space permit- 
ted, and necessity required, could furnish 
abundant evidence of the wonderful cu- 
rative powers of magnetism from my 
own experiments. In addition to caus- 
ing a current of magnetism to be felt, I 
have produced, by passes before the face, 
the magnetic sleep. That this was not 
an ordinary sleep I have fully convinced 
myself of in various ways. I have pricked 
the subject with needles until the blood 
came—pinched the arm until it was black 
and blue—and have allowed others to do 
the same, but without producing the 
slightest symptoms of uneasiness or pain ; 
have had others shout in the ear, and 
shake the sleeper violently, loudly call- 
ing, at the same time, to awaken him, 
but with no effect; and then, in an al- 
most inaudible whisper,'have said, “ Wake 
up now,” and the subject roused immedi- 
ately. 

There is only one way in which the au- 
thor of “The Delusions of Clairvoyance ” 





can reply to such facts as these, offered 
in proof that animal magnetism is not a 
delusion, and that is by refusing to give 
credence to the facts stated, and pro- 
nouncing the cases cited as fabrications 
throughout. 

If the cases named were the only ones 
on record, and future trials failed to pro- 
duce similar ones, it would not be unrea- 
sonable to denounce the whole thing as 
a deception and a fraud; but there are 
thousands of well-authenticated cases re- 
corded even more wonderful, and it is 
just as easy to find patients and to pro- 
duce these same results to-day or to- 
morrow as it was yesterday, a month or 
a year ago. It is therefore easy for any 
one to satisfy himself of the reality of 
animal magnetism, and I will undertake 
to convince even the author of “The 
Delusions of Clairvoyance ” himself, that 
animal magnetism is zof a delusion. 

That there is a something—an effluvia 
or an influence—real, but not tangible, 
which passes from one person to another, 
thereby affecting such an one, can not be 
doubted or denied. 

I am full of blood, and life, and energy ; 
another is pale and sickly, and lacking in 
vitality. My hands are warm, his are 
cold. When we place ourselves in con- 
tact with each other, nature tries to pro- 
duce an equilibrium, and my body gives 
up a part of its heat and vitality to him, 
and he becomes warm. 

There is something passes from a child, 
who is full of vitality, to an old person, 
who is lacking in it, if they sleep to- 
gether; and if the child be sickly it wil’ 
give up all its vitality and die if the prac 
tice be continued. How do we sometimes 
become aware of the presence of others 
when we do not see or hear them; and why 
do we turn about and look at a person who 
is intently gazing at us? These are well- 
known and generally admitted facts, and 
can only be satisfactorily explained upon 
the hypothesis that there is something 
which passes from one person to another, 
which we call magnetism, and which af- 
fects the person to whom it is directed. 

“Powwow” doctors are to be found in 
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almost every community, whose fame is 
wide-spread for ability to remove warts, 
take out fire, stop the flow of blood, cure 
felons, etc., etc., and the relief which they 
give is sometimes indeed wonderful. I 
have no faith whatever in the “pow- 
wowing” part of the process, but have 
been forced to believe that cures are ef- 
fected; and am convinced that the cura- 
tive agent is animal magnetism. 

And why should it be considered so in- 
credible and marvellous a thing that such 
a power should exist? The writer whose 
article is under criticism says: 

“It is known by established and formu- 
lated biological law that no human be- 
ing has, or can have, any quality differ- 
ent in kind from those that belong to 
the race in general.- To this law there 
can be no exception.” 

If this be true, then we have to-day no 
quality differing in 42nd from the quali- 
ties found in Adam, or any man who has 
lived since his time; nor has there lived 
since Adam any human being who pos- 
sessed any quality differing in £2vd. from 
those we possess. If we, then, possess 
these qualities, not differing in kind 
from those possessed by Moses, and 
Joshua, and Samuel, and Elijah, and Eli- 
sha, and Christ, and Paul, and the Apos- 
tles, why should it be thought impossible 
for us, if not to perform miracles, at least 
to do those things which Christ said 
those who believed on Him should do? 
“In my name shall they cast out devils; 
they shall speak with new tongues; 
they shall take up serpents, and if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them; ‘hey shall lay hands on the sick 
and they shall recover!” Paul says: 
“Is any man sick, let him send for the 
elders of the church, and let them /ay 
their hands upon him, and pray, and 
the sick shall recover.” 

The author of “ The Delusions of Clair- 
voyance ” says that “animal magnetism 
is the one great delusion of our time, 
and especially of our country,” which, if 
it be a delusion at all, is very far wide of 
the truth. In point of fact, animal mag- 
netism is comparatively little known or 





practiced in the United States. As asci- 
ence it is not taught, and among the 
many private and public hospitals, there 
is not one, so far as I know, where it is 
practiced. 

We are at least a quarter of a century 
behind Europe on this subject. In 1840 
Dr. Esdaile, an English surgeon, estab- 
lished a magnetic hospital at Bengal, In- 
dia, where hundreds of the most remark- 
able surgical operations were successfully 
performed, without pain, under the anzs- 
thetic effects of magnetism. (See Dr. 
Esdaile’s work, “ Mesmerism in India.”) 

In 1846 a similar hospital was estab- 
lished in London, and others were after- 
ward established at Exeter, Bristol, and 
Dublin, while in France and Germany 
even still greater interest has been taken 
in the subject. 

In Sweden degrees are granted by the 
University of Stockholm to those who 
make magnetism a study, and pass suc- 
cessfully an examination upon its laws 
and effects. In Russia a commission of 
medical men, under direction of the Em- 
peror, inquired into the merits of animal 
magnetism more than thirty years ago, 
and reported it a “very important agent,” 
and the first physician of the Emperor, 
with other eminent physicians of St. Pe- 
tersburg, commended its utility in the 
highest terms; and at Moscow a system- 
atic course of magnetic treatment has 
been employed for many years. 

In Denmark it is practiced by physi- 
cians under a royal ordinance, and by a 
decree of the College of Health. In 
Holland it has made equally great ad- 
vances, and it is even extensively and in- 
telligently practiced by the Burmans, who 
style it “the medicine over all medicines.” 

The delusion, so-called, is not, there- 
fore, “ especially of our country ;” in fact, 
it is less of our country than of any other 
which compares with it in a knowledge 
of the arts and sciences. 

That such institutions, and so many of 
them, were ever established, and success- 
fully conducted, ought to furnish con- 
vincing proof, to any reasonable mind, 
that animal magnetism is not a delusion, 
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but a blessed reality—a God-given power, 
which is capable of relieving pain and 
suffering, and bringing happiness and 
health to humanity. 

{f further proof were necessary a host 
of witnesses could be brought to testify 
of the curative and beneficial effects of 
magnetism, as evidenced in their own 
cases, and some of the most distinguished 
and eminent physicians, and men of sci- 
ence, whom the world has ever known, 
would also give it as their opinion that 
magnetism is far from being a delusion. 

Of these, however, we will only quote 
from Dr. Brown-Sequard, whose name is 
so well known, and whose opinions are 
so well regarded by the whole world of 
medicine and science, that it will gener- 
ally be admitted as conclusive authority. 
He says: 

“My friend Dr. Broca took it up in 
1857-8 and pushed it very far; and for 
a time it was the fashion in Paris to 
have amputations performed after hav- 
ing been anesthetized by the influence 
of Braidism or Hyhnotism. A great 
many operations were performed in 
that way that were quite painless. But 





it was a process that was long and te- 
dious, and surgeons were in a hurry 
and gave it up.” 

“T regret it very much, as there never 
has been a case of death from that 
method of producing anesthesia, while 
you well know that a great many cases 
of death have been produced by other 
methods.” 

Without knowing anything of clairvoy- 
ance from practical experience, I am en- 
tirely willing to admit that I am strongly 
prejudiced against the class of people 
who may be styled professional clairvoy- 
ants, and am quite as willing to denounce 
them and their practices as any one else 
can possibly be. 

I am not, however, prepared to say that 
there is no such thing as second sight, or 
clairvoyance, as with added years I find 
that there is nothing easier than to be 
mistaken, and the age we live in is so full 
of wonders that I am slow to say that the 
most improbable things are impossible.. 


“* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


THOMAS A. BEEL. 
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THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE AMERICAN NOVELIST. 
* 


No. 


[* my former paper I endeavored to 
show that the American nature was 
early diverted from romance and became 
intensely practical; that it acquired a 
spirit of expediency, and closed its eyes to 
the influence of art ; that it became harsh 
and rugged without, though remaining 
plastic and impressible within; that it 
possessed a restless, adventurous trend, 
and a fund of varied impulse, vigorous 
and independent. Having thus estab- 
lished some definite notions concerning 
American tendencies, we can intelligently 
proceed to ascertain resulting limitations 
to the success of the American novelist. 
Men do not write contrary to their nat- 
ures. 

“If you would be a man,” says Emer- 
son, “write what you think to-day in 
words as hard as cannon balls; and to- 





II. 


morrow write what to-morrow thinks im 
hard words again, though it contradict 
everything you said to-day.” Ifthe prin- 
ciple be old, the energy with which it is 
enunciated is original. It isan American 
energy, prone to become fitful, impatient, 
and capricious. Emerson, full of national 
impulse, leaps at truth here and there, 
but never constructs a system. Ameri- 
cans are not given to polishing, revising, 
correcting. If they must conquer Heav- 
en, they will pile mountain upon mount- 
ain, but they will never undertake a Ba- 
bel. Conjoin to this propensity their dim 
sense of the artistic, and do you not un- 
derstand the genius of Simms ?>—Simms, 
who, in a former generation, flooded the 
reading public of America with a deluge 
of novels. Those works were sprightly, 
and the tale galloped along with a pleas 
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ing clatter. The work, however, was 
harsh and unpruned. Simms loved men- 
tal excitement; he had no patience for 
the arid part of his work, and no artistic 
sense to compel him to undertake it. 
He fancied that exuberance of expres- 
sion, that garish figures of rhetoric, that 
long and threatening climaxes consti- 
tuted the highest good. Occasionally 
his characters would be strong and defi- 
nite ; but they seem to have been so acci- 
dentally. Aiming to be national, he cut 
himself adrift from British influence, 
made his escape to the woods, and sat 
there naked and ignorant, in the hope 
that inspiration would visit him.* In his 
rage to be American, he escaped being 
artistic ; and Simms is long since dead to 
fame—a victim to unfortunate tendencies 
that came with his birth. But the disas- 
trous results attendant upon impatience 
and dull artistic perceptions are not con- 
fined to the days of Paulding and Simms. 
It was not long ago that Eggleston, by a 
series of hastily-written novels, was hold- 
ing the attention of the public who caught 
eagerly thereat, because of the active per- 
sonality of the author, because the fiction 
seemed to reflect contemporary life, and 
because it conformed to certain prevail- 
ing tastes. Each of these conditions of 
popular approval will be removed by 
time; and this writer, we fear, must be 
content to be entombed along with Simms 
and his compeers. 

Too often Americans look merely at 
things visible, and take no thought of 
things not seen. A passing shout, fleet- 
ing fame, ephemeral applause —these 
things are sufficient. And what. is the 
effect of the tendency? To it we owe 
the school of Habberton: writers whose 
bent is far from being mastering; cute, 
tentative figments they give us—some- 
thing to catch the eye and please the 
fancy. Very popular for a time are these 
sentimental fictions, but they rest amid 
shifting conditions. The tide will come 
in with the next generation, and these 
feeble structures will be scattered and 
forgotten. Just now there is also a fash- 
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ion for writing “novels with a purpose.’ 
Authors who have no acute artistic sense 
—they who aim at atemporary impression, 
and who are averse to an ascetic seclu- 
sion—these writers find no difficulty in 
accommodating themselves to such a 
mode. They cast a sermon in the mold 
of romance, and suffer no twinge of con- 
science. A living novelist admits in a 
preface that he does not claim for his 
works the character of beautiful works 
of art, and, with silly sophistry, asserts 
that they were written with the honest, 
earnest purpose of helping the reader to 
do right. This is the class of writers that 
modern tendencies are producing—not 
artists, not even men who care to be art- 
ists; but men, forsooth, willing to write 
good novels—very good. We will defy 
you to reprove a man of this class. He 
will listen calmly to your chiding, but 
will inevitably remind you that your opin- 
ion is worth no more than hisown. How 
else shall we look upon the theory of 
Holland ; how that criticism is to be re- 
garded as a fine-art merely, valuable only 
as affording a field for the play of crea- 
tive thought? Restless by nature, tic 
American novelist is inclined to do hur- 
ried work; too often possessed of little 
acute artistic sense, therewith he is con- 
tent; and aiming at immediate effect 
merely, he feels no spur to rise from the 
provincial to rest upon the classic. He 
is running, therefore, into most offensive 
solecisms, and refuses to be moved at 
the rebuke of the occasional wise man 
who fortunately still exists. 

Is it not Boucicault who says: “There 
is always a Shakespeare in existence”? 
But he adds most suggestively: “Man- 
kind is not always pleased to call him 
forth.” He has implied a most important 
truth—the dependence of author upon 
the public. Plutarch said that the shoe 
fitted the foot, and not the foot the shoe ; 
and the principle remains. Madame de 
Staél noticed the adaptation of the novel 
to the requirements of the public: “The 
English novels are spun out to a great 
length; but they are intended for those 
who have adopted that style of life which 
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they represent—for those who live retired 
in the country—in the bosoms of their 
families.” Scott, in speaking of the ro- 
mances of chivalry written later than 
1350, tells us how “sentiment had begun 
to enter into these fictions, not casually, 
or from the Jeculiar delicacy of an indi- 
vidual writer, but as a necessary qualifi- 
cation of heroes and heroines.” It is 
merely the old question of supply and 
demand tricked out with literary terms. 
Before a critical public, literature be- 
comes artistic and less provincial. Wit- 
ness the public for which Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries wrote—an aristocratic 
one, intensely intellectual. This princi- 
ple of interaction has especial force 
among American authors, who are ex- 
tremely sensitive to conditions in the 
literary atmosphere. The American is 
adventurous—he isanempiric. He finds 
a perverted taste in his public, and hastens 
to gratify it. The American novelist is 
not, as Shakespeare, writing for cultured 
men and women only; but also for the 
herd, as Bulwer would say—for undisci- 


plined minds engaged at the mill and the 


mine. To many of this latter class the 
attraction of the novel is in the interest 
of the story. They are held in check by 
no artistic sense. Familiar with the 
classics of his language, the most practi- 
cal German possesses a literary taste 
healthful in tendency, if still imperfect. 
But the class to which we refer knows 
nothing of classic literature. They find 


most complete satisfaction in absurd sit- | 


uation and in melodramatic incident. 
‘These people are they who create a de- 
mand for sensational fiction. Again, the 
want assumes a slightly different form ; 
not so much for the melodramatic as for 
the cute, the sprightly, the pleasing trifle 
—such as will require of our ladies no 
thought in reading, and such as our care- 
worn men will greet, as now and then 
they may greet a lull in business; bring- 
ing no profit—at least, it brings no addi- 
tional care. There is another class—and 
it includes leaders and led—most pecul- 
iarly American. Groping hither and 
thither in uncertain mysticism, upon 
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which artistic thinking has cast but a 
dim and ghastly light, Americans are 
coming to think that the purpose of fic- 
tion is a didactic one; that the novel is a 
proper form for the expression of polit- 
ical prejudice, or of religious dogma. 
Many of them will read a novel written 
in harmony with such a belief, when 
they would pass unnoticed the classic 
fiction of Hawthorne, or curse the stu- 
pidity of a sermon that dared appear in 
legitimate garb. The American is never 
so eager as when he fancies that he is 
getting more than the worth of his money 
—he is forever endeavoring to hit two 
We take up a 
newspaper at random, and this paragraph 
meets our eye: 

“——. have in press a novel by . 
which holds out the promise of unusual 
interest. In the progress of a well-sus- 
tained plot, it is said to discuss various 
social questions which vitally affect the 
happiness of woman.” 

It is in this state of the public taste 
that the popularity of Holland is to be 
sought. He is not an artist. Though a 
Philistine withal, he is a genial instructor, 
and the people love him. 

Sainte Beuve has said: “In France 
the first consideration for us is, not 
whether we are afnused by a work of art 
or mind, nor is it whether we are touched 
by it. What we.seek above all to learn 
is, whether we were right in being moved 
by it.” In the self-reliant spirit of his 
birthright, the American seldom distrusts 
his ability to pass judgment upon what- 
ever is submitted to him. He is never 
harassed by a literary conscience. He is 
content to be touched merely. Appealing 
to his sensibilities for decision upon the 
merits ot a novel, he takes no trouble to 
establish definite notions concerning its 
essential nature. For this reason, criti- 
cism in many magazines and newspapers 
is unphilosophical—mere dandyism. Too 
many American critics play at criticism 
as babies play at keeping house. Just 
now some of them are testing fiction by 
a standard of realism. To them, by this 
test, Nicholas Minturn becomes great. 
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Say they, “It images our life, and we can 
ask no more.” Oh, yes! it pictures fleet- 
ing conditions. It shows us the features 
we possess apart from other men, and not 
our common nature. It becomes there- 
in caricature, and not realism. But 
these fictions are mainly appealing to 
unreflecting natures. The American is 
in some respects like Irving’s Spaniard, 
to whom if you would give the sun in 
winter, the shade in summer, a little 
bread, garlic, and oil, the world might 
roll on as it pleased. Give to an Ameri- 
can a novel didactic, racy, or hot; and 
art may encircle itself with walls as high 
as the walls of the Middle Kingdom, and 
set angels with flaming swords to guard 
its gateways, and our friend is as happy 
as Sancho munching his cheese ’mid the 
glitter of chivalry. 

Over against this public stands the 
novelist, eagerly moved, eager for fame 
and for money. Well knowing that the 


public will rate his work according to its 
power to move them, he endeavors to 


understand the taste of his public rather 
than the essential nature of the novel. 
It therefore results that novelists com- 
prehend the province of fiction but little 
better than the receptive public. It was 
not long ago that a popular magazine 
published a letter from a man who laid 
claim to the authorship of two novels 
written during the last four years. 
Soundly did he berate his critics for de- 
nying the existence of the society he de- 
scribed: “The social-dividing lines of a 
people are of inestimable service to a 
novelist—he can not, indeed, do without 
them. It is somehow the literary curse 
of our country, as regards the writing of 
fiction, that what few lines really exist are 
denied by those living nearest them.” 
Such is the verdict of this anonymous 
writer. What would he imply, if not 
that it is with social forms that the nov- 
elist is chiefly concerned? But what of 
these lines? How will his artistic per- 
ceptions be the keener therefrom? How 
will his characterization become more 
vigorous? How will the dramatic move- 
ment of a tale become more complete? 





These things are independent of such 
trivial circumstances. But why “acurse” 
not to recognize them? Did the popu- 
larity of the romances of chivalry blight 
the genius of Cervantes? Ah! our nov- 
elist has covertly disclosed his depend- 
ence. We suspect the man to be seek- 
ing melodramatic effect. He will be con- 
tent, therefore, only when he can tilt 
with wind-mills. The literary curse of 
America is, that our novelists should con- 
ceive such flippant notions of the novel, 
and should so prostitute their function 
that they should fancy that popular 
crotchets—ephemeral whims—can in any 
manner be a hindrance to complete suc- 
cass. But many novelists are poor, and 
more are prurient. The reception of the 
novel depends upon its coincidence with 
popular taste. When taste is largely 
untaught of artistic association, and sad- 
ly perverted by provincial thinking, can 
we wonder at the tone of contemporary 
fiction? Habberton touches the talisman 
that brings the applause. Holland pro- 
duces Arthur Bonnicastle and Nicholas 
Minturn; and morning papers lament 
the scarcity of novelists like this one to 
discuss the questions of the day.* It is 
only the intense genius like Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who writes for man and not 
for men, who can override by the force of 
native impulse all provincial considera- 
tions, while yet suffering himself to be 
tinged with a local coloring—it is Haw- 
thorne alone who, in a novel like the 
“ Blithedale Romance,” can say to a pub- 
lic itching for the discussion of socialis- 
tic questions that he neither pretends to 
illustrate a theory or elicit a conclusion 
favorable, or otherwise, in respect to So- 
cialism. So, between the inherited tend- 
encies of our novelists and the unfortu- 
nate requirements to which they are 
subjected, are not conditions most unfa- 
vorable to their success? It is only in 
more correct conditions of public taste, 
and before more definite standards of 
criticism, that the novelist will feel a 





*As did the Utica (N. Y.) Herald, reviewing Nicholas 


Minturn. 
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constant impulse toward more attentive 
study and more careful execution. 

Is this popular indifference for an au- 
thor’s right, to which we are addicted, an 
outgrowth of our bondage to the practi- 
cal? Unengaged in material occupation, 
do we look upon the novelist as a drone? 
Be that as it may, that officious man of 
function voiced a prevailing tendency 
when he said of Hawthorne: “This man 
is one of them ’ere visionists, and we 
don’t want no such man as him ’round.” 
It was said by Burroughs: “Men donot 
play at literature (fiction particularly) in 
the Old World as they so often do in this 
country.” Do our novelists go to poet- 
izing, then, because their dignity other- 
wise suffers? It is certain that, in other 
ways, the tendency works disastrously. 
Set a publisher’s profit against an author’s 
right, and the popular vote ignores the 
latter. Still do our legislative bodies re- 
fuse to establish international copyright. 
This attitude of government wrought 
the decline of the English drama, 
because it made a drudge of the liter- 
ary artist. This fact is significant to us, 


! 
‘ 


for Americans make much of independ- 
ence. 

It has been observed that the English 
mind is passing more and more away 
from all that is imaginative, and is pro- 
ceeding into science. But is not Ameri- 
ca, too, deeply intent upon the mysteries 
of nature? This, we think, is the scien- 
tific age. The mind has ceased to soar 
as in Shakespeare’s day. So we are not 
writing epic poems, nor building cathe- 
drals in America. This is the age of 
knowledge—of skepticism. The age is 
prone to assign its great creative geniuses 
to mechanics, and not to literature. The 
imagination finds expression in a Corliss 
engine, and not in a second Macbeth. 
Again, the press is a recent feature of life, 
having its completest development in 
America. To submit an opinion upon 
every subject, and a record of every event, 
however trifling—such is its province. 
The profession of journalism, affording 
both dignity and profit, is to be filled 
with writers drawn from other occupa- 
tions. Naturally, those least satisfactory 
are deserted. L. D. TEMPLE. 
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= New York Sua, early in July last, 
contained the following: 

“ A Chicago Bohemian, named August 
Drabrandt, met with a serious accident, 
the result of which was that his skull was 
fractured, a portion of the brain gouged 
out and afterward removed, his nose 
pretty well demolished, two ribs broken, 
and his body badly bruised. On the Ist 
of July he resumed work, and considers 
himself well, though not strong. The 
remarkable recovery of the man after the 
loss of a portion of the brain, and the re- 
tention of all his faculties still in their 
normal condition, makes this one of the 
most curious cases on record. Drabrandt 
was employed in the establishment of 
the Northwestern Fertilizer Company, lo- 
cated on Forty-fourth Street, and in the vi- 
cinity of the stock-yards packing-houses. 
He had ascended to a horizontal shaft 
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about sixteen feet above the floor, for 
the purpose of oiling it. He had walked 
along a temporary scaffolding near the 
shaft, and reached his left hand over it, 
and in doing so the sleeve of his shirt 
caught in a projecting screw, or bolt. 
The shaft was whirling about at the rate 
of three hundred revolutions a minute, 
and Drabrandt, of course, went with it. 
How long he was carried about the shaft 
he does not know, as he became sense- 
less. It could not have been many sec- 
onds, however, as his clothing was liter- 
ally torn to shreds, and he was hurled to 
the floor naked, with the exception of his 
boots. The concussion against the floor 
aroused him momentarily, and he re- 
members that he started to his feet, but 
again fell senseless. Others in the build- 
ing heard the fall, and rushed into the 
room to find Drabrandt helpless and un- 
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conscious. 
scene, and found the skull crushed in 
on the left side of the head, and just 
above the ear, and the brain protruding. 
The cut in the scalp was about five inch- 
es in length, and irregular in shape. The 
temporal bone was broken into several 
pieces, and the portion of the brain pro- 
truding seemed to have been pushed out, 
as if by the bolt which caught his sleeve. 
It was still held at one end to the brain 
mass, and was about the shape and nearly 
the size of a man’s index-finger. The 
doctor saw that it was so mangled it 
would be utterly useless to attempt to 
replace it. 

“He clipped it off and removed the 
broken pieces of the skull, including a 


wing of the sphenoid bone on that side | 
of the head. The exposed portion of | 
the brain was dressed, and, fortunately, | 
At. 
the man’s home his ribs were set and | 


there was no hemorrhage from it. 


the wounds more carefully dressed. On 
the fourth day the brain had healed 
sufficiently to warrant no further anx- 
iety about that. On the fourteenth 
day the patient went out of the house, 
and two days later his physician was 
discharged, and he resumed his work. 
A reporter saw Drabrandt at his home, 
and questioned him closely to discover, 
if possible, any abnormal condition of 
mind or body, which would most cer- 
tainly be expected from the loss of so 
much of the brain. He says he has re- 
tained full possession of his faculties, 
and has never been disturbed by indica- 
tions of paralysis or loss of .senses, so far 
as he knows. He is attacked by heat, 
however, and at times is troubled by his 
‘brain seem to get hot,’ a she terms it, 
and his head aches. His wife says that 
she has noticed nothing unusual in his 
actions, except that ‘he gets mad awful 
easy now,’ whereas he was, before the 
accident, one of the kindest and mildest- 
tempered of men. He becomes vexed at 
the children, and wants to whip them for 
the most trivial offenses. He has been 
perfectly rational in his talk and actions, 
aside from that, she says, except on one 


Dr. Crane hastened to the 
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occasion, when he was at work in the 
basement of the house and became heat- 
ed. Suddenly he rushed up-stairs, out 
on the street and three blocks away, as 
fast as he could go. He then stopped 
and walked back to the house, wonder- 
ing how he got out. The man is forty- 
five years of age, and he has an iron con- 
stitution.” 

The above article is one of those curi- 
ous commentaries which indicate the 
loose methods of observation and state- 
ment which are common among those 
who are not educated physiologists, when 
anything in the way of injury occurs to 
the brain. 

We have it stated distinctly that a man 
retains all his faculties in their normal 
condition. Let us say that the injury 
being above and back of the ear, was in 
the region of the propensities, not of the 
intellect; and if there was a local dis- 
turbance of any of the faculties, it would 


| be that of Combativeness, Destructive- 


ness, and Secretiveness, which produce 
anger, severity, and suspicion. As we 
proceed with the article, however, we 
find that the man became furious or in- 
sane on the subject of force, and ran out 
of his house and forgot what he went out 
for; and that the wife said: “He gets 
mad awful easy now; that he becomes 
vexed with the children, and wants to 
whzp them for the most trivial offenses.” 
If that does not indicate an unusual ac- 
tion of some of the faculties, we do not 
know what would. She says, moreover, 
“before the accident he was one of the 
kindest and mildest-tempered of men.” 

Since Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness have become injured on one side of 
the head, these eats, or congestions, 
come on, and he seems to lose himself. 

We have rarely met with a case which 
more clearly proves the truth of Phre- 
nology, and the location of the organs; 
yet newspapers will probably circulate 
this story as widely as the language is 
spoken; and the general inference will 
be that his faculties were not injured at 
all, though his brain was severely in- 
jured. 
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carefully peruse the above statement 

again, and recognize the fact that the 
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man did show abnormal excitement 


of the organs which were involved in 
the wound, 
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INTERNATIONAL PRISON REFORM. 
No. I. 


Interesting correspondence between M. 
Charles Lucas, Member of the Institute 
of France, and Dr, E. C. Wines, Hono- 
rary President of the Prison Congress of 
Stockholm. 


I, LETTER OF M. CHARLES LUCAS. 


PaRIS, 1444 May, 1879. 
DEAR DOCTOR WINES: 


Y note of the 12th May, which ac- 
companied the transmission of cer- 

tain pamphlets, announced to you an ap- 
proaching letter in reply to your personal 
request for information for your work on 
the State of Prisons throughout the Civiil- 
tized World. My silence hitherto has pro- 
ceeded only from the fear of saying too 
much and too little; and I have the same 
fear still, in this letter which is personal, 
and whose dictation follows the course 
of my impressions. Let me say, in the 
beginning, that no one approves more 
than I do, your proposition to trace the 
picture of the actual condition of prisons 
in the civilized world; and I rejoice, 
most of all, that your work will appear 
next autumn. When our learned friend 
d’Olivecrona dedicated to me his book on 
the means of preventing relapse (récz- 
dive), he had the good taste to omit from 
his dedication every eulogistic expression, 
and, restricting himself to the invocation 
of two historical dates, he contented him- 
self with saying: “To Charles Lucas, 
who, in 1828, gave to prison reform its 
first history, and, in 1836, its first theory.” 
I ask nothing more of God, than time 
enough for the reproduction of these two 
works. You will say to.me: “ Why, then, 
wait so long, since they have been for so 
long a time out of print?” You who are, 
like myself, a man of vocation and of ac- 
tion, will understand me when I say, that 
I have felt the necessity, above all, of tak- 





ing part in the progressive movement of 
this reform by successive publications in 
the order of events, that is to say, in the 
historic and practical order, and in the 
order of ideas, that is, in the theoretical 
and scientific order. 

But it is, at length, time to give myself 
entirely to the reproduction of these two 
works, beginning, as a matter of course, 
with the first, for the scientific method is, 
for me, that of observation. It is from 
the lights of practical observation that 
we must demand the deduction of theo- 
retic principles. Now, my dear Dr. 
Wines, my work, in three volumes, on 
the penitentiary system in Europe and 
the United States, which was a stripling 
in 1828, is an old man to-day, and, at the 
distance of fifty years, it is not a work to 
be reprinted, but reconstructed. I have 
gathered the materials for such a labor; 
but it is the good God who inspired you, 
when you conceived the idea of collecting 
them also yourse#f. You have, in addition, 
traveled in the United States and in Eu- 
rope; you have visited many places in 
both, and are thus able to add your per- 
sonal observations to the lights gathered 
from study. I therefore await with im- 
patience the publication of your work, 
whose valuable information I shall be 
able to utilize. It is an unlooked-for aid 
which comes to me, and no one can give 
to your book a more sympathetic or grate- 
ful reception. 

Penitentiary reform, when I look at it 
as a whole, during the half century in 
which I have been devoted to its service, 
presents itself to me under two points of 
view : first, that of the national character 
of its progressive movement, that is, of 
the development which it has had in each 
civilized country; and, secondly, that of 
the international character of this pro- 
gressive movement, that is, of the changes 
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in the different countries, and of the prog- 
ress of theory and the practical results of 
ideas in their application. 

As this letter is personal, and is a sort 
of ¢éte-d-téte talk between us, I may say 
that you are the representative of the in- 
ternational progressive movement, as the 
promoter of the two Congresses of Lon- 
don and of Stockholm, and your work 
will be the solemn attestation of this his- 
torical truth. 

But the appreciation of the progressive 
movement of penitentiary reform under 
its national relations is a more delicate 
question, since it seeks to ascertain the 
part due to each country in the progress 
obtained. I do not know whether, in 
this regard, we shall agree on all points, 
and there are some on which I ought to 
state to you my actual conviction. 

First, as regards Europe and the United 


States, I am of the opinion that, as a mat- | 


ter of fact, Europe is more advanced than 
the United States in the progressive 


movement of penitentiary reform, and | 
that, both in theory and practice. I do | 


not know whether you share this opinion, | 
but I doubt if you would be able to pro- | 
duce documents of a nature to modify | 


my conviction in this respect. 
As far as Europe is concerned, I believe 


that France is the country which has | 
most effectively aided the progressive | 


movement of penitentiary reform. Bel- 
gium alone might contest that position 
with her, and it is certain that, originally, 
she did hold the priority, but at a date 
far removed, going back as far as the 
prison of Ghent. That early advance 
belonged to the order of facts, but in a 
theoretic point of view, the initiative, be- 
yond all doubt, belongs chronologically 
to France. The sole ¢heory of imprison- 
ment is that which I published in France 
in 1836 and 1837; and it did not remaina 
dead letter. This theory, it is well known, 
divides prison treatment into five degrees, 
namely: 1. The specialty of establish- 
ments for young prisoners under sixteen 
years. 2. Preliminary detention for adult 
prisoners of both sexes before trial, with 
cellular separation as a protection against 


contamination. 3. Repressive imprison- 
ment for minor offenders sentenced to 
short terms of cellular separation, with a 
view to intimidation and deterrence. 4. 
Repressive and penitentiary imprison- 
ment, based on the two principles of in- 
timidation and reformation, combined 
with that of the duration, with cellular 
separation by night and associated labor 
in silence by day. 5. The final degree, 
relating to prisoners en route from one 
prison to another, whether before or after 
judgment. 

This theory, which, on its promulga- 
tion, provoked the criticisms of so many 
criminatists, attached to the complicated 
system of the legal classifications of im- 
| prisonment and to the empire of afflictive 
| and infamous punishments, has, to-day, 
| penetrated, everywhere, into the ideas 
| which are proclaimed, and into the things 
| which are done. Belgium does not con- 
test with France her supremacy in the 
theory of imprisonment. At the session 
of the 5th of June, 1879, of the General 
Prison Society, at which you were present, 
M. Stevens, in speaking of France, said: 
“You are the masters in penitentiary 
science. But if I can not speak to you 
| of theory, at least I may be permitted to 
give you some facts on the application 
which we have made of your principles.” 

If Belgium has studied the application 
| of the principles of the French theory, it 
is France which has, herself, taken the 
initiative of their application on points 
the most important. Thus, as regards 
the first degree of this theory, that of 
special establishments for young prison- 
ers: Is it not France which gave the im- 
pulse to Europe, by the establishment of 
penitentiary agricultural colonies, public 
and private, for juvenile prisoners, which 
the law of the 5th August, 1850, erected 
into a system, and organized on a uni- 
form plan? Is there in this regard any 
colony in Europe more celebrated or 
more popular than that of Mettray? The 
experiment of Val-d’Yévre, designed to 
give the highest value to the labor of ju- 
venile delinquents by employing it in the 
clearing of wild, but reclaimable lands— 
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has not this experiment, in the new hori- 
zon which it has opened to the peniten- 
tiary colony, given to the problem of the 
improvement of the delinquent youth by 
the land and of the land by the youth, a 
happy and lucrative solution for the 
State? Has not the law of June, 1875, en- 
acted a rule which, it is true, has waited 
a long time since the publication of the 
theory of imprisonment in 1836—that, 
namely, of the application of individual 
imprisonment to both preliminary and 
repressive detention? As regards re- 
pressive and penitentiary imprisonment 
for convicts sentenced to long terms, it is 
not at Louvain that Belgium has made 
application of the principles of my theory 
of imprisonment, for Iam the steadfast op- 
ponent of cellular imprisonment for long 
detentions. But I affirm that the central 
prisons of France, with their common 
dormitories and their excessive agglom- 
erations of prisoners, lack the essential 
conditions of a penitentiary system, and 
can not offset this deplorable situation 
by any organization of labor, however re- 


markable its development. 


However, this unfavorable state of 
things is mitigated in the central prisons 
for women by an institution on whose 
origination I felicitate myself, namely, 
that of the special order of Sisters for 
Prisons, who have replaced the male 
keepers, formerly employed in the cen- 
tral prisons for women. Belgium does 
not yet appear to me to have done, in 
this regard, more than to follow the ex- 
ample of France. 

In a word, when I am charged with be- 
ing the implacable foe of the cellular 
régime, a grievous wrong is done me; 
for, after having recommended its adop- 
tion for preliminary detention and for re- 
pressive imprisonment in the case of 
short-term prisoners, I was myself the 
first to recommend its use for the cellular 
transfer of prisoners en route, and for the 
suppression of the abominable system 
called the chain, so long practiced in the 
case of convicts sentenced to the galleys, 
in conducting them to their destination. 

Foreign countries hastened to borrow 





from France this method of transfer by 
cellular carriage, which suppressed, in the 
first place, the public exhibitions under- 
gone by prisoners before and after sen- 
tence in their passage from one prison to 
another, and which, more than all else, 
suppressed the abuses engendered by the 
promiscuous association of prisoners ex 
route, in the intermediate lodging stations 
where they passed the night. 

You see, dear Dr. Wines, that, in the 
order of ideas, as in that of facts, no 
country in Europe has lent a more effect- 
ive co-operation than France to the pro- 
gressive movement of penitentiary re- 
form. For more ample developments on 
this point, you may consult my address 
to the General Prison Socicty on the pro- 
gressive movement of penitentiary re- 
form in France during the last fifty years ; 
an address pronounced at the session 
when the society was organized, and over 
which I had the honor to preside as the 
senior (doyen) of prison reform. Consult 
also the excellent discourse of M. Du- 
faure, who presided over the following 
session as president of the society. I am 
extremely anxious, from a natural senti- 
ment of patriotism, and also from a re- 
gard to historical truth, that the justice 
due to her be rengered to France. I am 
anxious for this, still further, from a senti- 
ment of family affection, joined to that 
of love of country, for the best part of 
the patrimony I can leave to my children 
is that of my service as a veteran in the 
cause of penitentiary reform. 

Nor can I forget two considerable facts, 
which honor France and attest the im- 
pulse which she is giving in Europe to 
the progressive movement of penitentiary 
reform: I refer to the labors of the late 
Parliamentary Commission on this sub- 
ject, and to those of the General Prison 
Society. I might invoke many other 
facts in favor of my country, whose serv- 
ices are not always appreciated abroad 
at their true value; but space is wanting 
for further observations, and I close by the 
expression of my very devoted sentiments. 

Cu. Lucas. 


P.S.—I add a Jost-scriptum to the let- 
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ter which I wrote you yesterday before 
sen ling it to the post, because I omitted 
to speak to you of an important point. 
As we are each about to publish, in the 
near future, an historical recital, which 
will have for aim to serve the cause of 
prison reform, to which we have given a 
sincere and common devotion, it is im- 
portant that, to a certain extent, an un- 
derstanding should be established be- 
tween us, and that we know whether it is 
on the same plan and arrangement, or on 
different plans, that we propose to pro- 
ceed. If I have well understood your 
lithographed circular and the letters you 
have addressed to me in asking co-opera- 
tion, there is between us identity of aim 
without identity of plan. Your aim ap- 
pears to me to be to look at prison re- 
form in its present state, and to exhibit 
and set forth that actual condition of 
things among the different civilized peo- 
ples of the earth. Mine is broader. It 


embraces the fifty years last past, and 
shows, during this half century, the pro- 
gressive movement of this reform, with 


a view to arrive at the verification and 
statement of that actual condition. These 
two different plans find their perfect justi- 
fication in the difference of our respective 
positions. 

You are the representative of the in- 
ternational movement of this reform, 
which dates from the Congress of Lon- 
don. You, then, to show the actual state 
of the reform, have not to go back be- 
yond the Congress of London. My po- 
sition, on the contrary, requires more: 
my point of departure is my Penztentiary 
System in Europe and the United States, 
published in 1828. I have already follow- 
ed, since that date, the progressive move- 
ment of this reform, in numerous publi- 
cations and successive communications 
to the Institute of France, which would 
fill several volumes in octavo. It would, 
therefore, be quite necessary that I pre- 
sent to-day an historical résumé of this 
progressive movement of penitentiary re- 
form, of which I have already been, in a 
certain sense, the historian. It is thus, 
I think, that our two publications must 





naturally appear to the eyes of the pub- 
lic to explain themselves, to go hand-in- 
hand, and to be completed the one by the 
other. 

It is of much importance, in the inter- 
est of prison reform, that public opinion 
do not see in us two competitors, but two 
faithful and devoted servants of this re- 
form, who march, in thorough and loving 
union, by two different routes, to the same 
end. 

I do not see that our two several per- 
sonalities can offer the least obstacle to a 
good understanding between us, for, as I 
have already said, this reform presents it- 
self under the two-fold point of view of 
the national and the international move- 
ment. Now, nobody can deny that you 
are the representative of the second ; and 
I do not believe that any one, consider- 
ing my fifty years of persistent devotion 
to the service of prison reform, will con- 
test the point that I am, to-day, the prin- 
cipal representative of the national move- 
ment. It would be an injustice which 
would wound me far less in what con- 
cerns myself personally, that in what con- 
cerns my country, which has a right to 
claim for herself all the services which 
her children can render to the progress 
of European civilization. 

Do not, however, misconceive the sense 
in which I said that France had taken the 
largest share in the progressive move- 
ment of penitentiary reform in Europe. 
I do not intend, in this regard, to belittle 
or to exaggerate the account that should 
be taken of my personal services; but I 
have desired to rate, at a high value, the 
signal services which other devoted men 
have rendered to this reform in France 
by writings as remarkable as they have 
been remarked, and which have won for 
them a European reputation. But at the 
side of these personal services France 
must claim the collective or corporate 
services which, in the course of the last 
fifty years, she has given to penitentiary 
reform: first of all, by the concurrence 
and co-operation of those learned bodies, 
at the head of which stands the Institute. 
Has not the Institute of France made of 
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the principal questions which belong to 
penitentiary reform the object of compe- 
tition for prizes? Has it not seized all 


opportune occasions to bestow rewards | 
on meritorious publications, consecrated 


to the penitentiary question? And has 
it not, in some sort, become the Tribune 
of the progressive movement of this re- 
form? Inthe number of these collective 
services, I have already mentioned the 
labors of the Parliamentary Commission 
to study the penitentiary question, and 
those of the General Prison Society. 


Special inclinations — vocations — may 
not te forgotten, because, for the pro- 
gressive movement of penitentiary re- 
form, there must be joined to the double 
concurrence of science and practical ex- 


| perience, a providential call. You know 


| this better than any one—you, who have 

| had such a call, and who in one of your 
letters, expressed to me, in terms so en- 
ergetic, your sentiments on this point.* 


* It is proper to state that the “ energetic expressions,” 
referred to in the text, had relation to M. Charles Lucas 
himself, and to no one else. E. C. W. 
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BLONDE AND BRUNETTE SOLDIERS. 


\ ,t JE find in the newspapers a state- 
ment that in the Russian army the 


blondes are put into one company, the 
brunettes into another, the black horses 
are placed together, etc. There is a law 
in organization which is sought to be 
made available in the instance referred to. 

During our war we noticed that regi- 
ments as they marched through our city 
the men who were blonde were just 
about equal in number to the brunettes 
in the regiments. Of course there were 
many who were a medium between the 
two temperaments. 

When the regiments returned, after 
two or three years’ service in the South, 
among the malarial districts, where bilious 
diseases were likely to prevail, we no- 
ticed that there were twice as many 
blondes as brunettes. 

We account for it in this way: The 
brunettes were much more seriously 
affected by the bilious climate than the 
blondes, and large numbers of them had 
become affected by bilious diseases 
through exposure in the swampy, mala- 
rious regions, and had died, or gone into 
hospital, or been discharged. 

The blondes, not suffering from liver 
difficulties, had been able to do duty 
there and retain their health. If the war 
had been in Canada‘ or in the cool 
Northwest, the brunettes, being tougher, 
would have stood the labor better, and 
given a more favorable exhibit of num- 
bers on returning. 


In Russia it doubtless will be found 
that hard, long marches will be endured 
by the brunettes much better than by 
the blondes, other things being equal, 
and the blondes would endure the 
swampy regions of the Danube better 
than the brunettes. 

At all events, separating and classifying 
them will give opportunity for equal and 
uniform service by regiments composed of 
men of similartemperaments. We doubt 
not the same would be true with horses. 


“7s. 


THE BEAUTIFUL HARVEST. 


Our in the fields tRe bees are singing 
Love to the clover, and fondly clinging ; 
Timothy blossoms, and purple fringes 
Sway where odor the gold air tinges ; 
The wheat has grown, her hair is browning ; 
Acres of oat have tinted crowning. 

It is the harvest, 

The beautifal, bountiful harvest. 


Wonder we half with disbelieving, 

While earth’s liberal wealth receiving, 

Whether the land with full life breathing, 

E’er was silent beneath snow’s wreathing ; 

Whether the days by summer lengthened, 

Ever were dwarfed, or cold winds strengthened, 
For we have harvest, 
The beautiful, bountiful harvest. 


Sing on, bee, to the blush bloom clover ; 
Wing uway, birds! each to your lover; 
Fan us, breeze, with your odorous kisses ; 
Toss *o us, blossoms, no spray misses ; 
Rest on us, sun, your golden glory, 
Till hearts witbin chorus the story, 

We have the harvest, 

The beautiful, bountiful harvest. 





MRS. 8. L, OBERHOLTZER. 
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HENRY S. 

WHEN an editor voluntarily puts 
three thousand miles of ocean be- 

tween himself and his work, to rest, and 
revel among the beauties and glories of 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and Great Brit- 


ain, his associates who assume the edi- ! 
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DRAYTON. 


DRAYTON. 


analysis of the character, as represented 
in their phrenological and physiological 
developments, and these he publishes in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL verbatim, 
together with their biography. 

Now that he is abroad, we propose to 


Henry S. Drayton, Epiror oF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


torial duties during his absence are likely 
to take some special responsibilities 
which he might not incline to sanc- 
tion. 

The editor has always seemed to take 
pleasure in obtaining photographs of 
noted personages, presenting them to our 
examiner without giving the name of the 
originals, and asking for a full and sharp 





give him a taste of the same thing, feel- 
ing certain that if he were consulted he 
would put a veto on it; and no one else 
will be so much surprised as himself 
when this article appears. 

We regret that we can not give a more 
circumstantial account of his work pre- 
vious to his becoming associated with us, 
but the fact that we could not consult 
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him about it shuts us off from the chief 
source of information. 

HENRY S. DRAYTON, of English and 
French extraction, was born in Jersey 
City, N. J., Sept. 16, 1839, and is the only 
child of his parents. He was fond of books 
and made commendable progress in his 
studies, anxious, as he became old enough 
to think, to get as much education as pos- 
sible before his thrifty father should deem 
it advisable to withdraw him from school, 
and place him in the large and stirring 
business in which he was earnestly en- 
gaged. The son was kept in the store 
during the intervals of study, and trained 
not only in the work of selling and de- 
livering goods, and making collections, 
but in keeping accounts. He then had 
a serious foretaste of what he supposed 
he soon would be required to enter upon 
in earnest, while his desire for all the 
education he could acquire before the 
opportunity should be effectually cut off, 
sharpened his attention to his books to 
a painful eagerness; and between this 
hunger for books and the work he per- 
formed in the business, he became pre- 
maturely manly and serious in his men- 
tal condition ; consequently his boyhood 
was measurably absorbed by the duties 
incident to manhood. 

Thus expecting to be withdrawn from 
school, he worked on until his associates, 
prepared for college, were about to leave 
him, when his father unexpectedly told 
him he might go to college if he wished. 
He had the vacation to review and get 
ready for examination, and passed with 
high marks. He entered the University 
of the City of New York, and graduated 
with good rank in June, 1859, two months 
before he was twenty. Two or three 
years later he was admitted to the bar 
from the University. He soon entered 
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the law office of Messrs. Mott, Murray 
& Harris, and turning his attention, mean- 
while, to phonographic reporting, as an 
aid in law practice, he became qualified, 
by this art, to become a reporter in courts 
and elsewhere. 

The war at this time made everything 
so unsettled, and there being some features 
in the ordinary practice of law which did 
not comport with his tastes, he turned his 
thoughts toward science and literature, 
especially journalism. 

September 21, 1864, he married Miss 
A. E. Guernsey, of New York, daughter of 
Henry Guernsey, M.D. 

In January, 1865, he accepted a situa- 
tion as reporter in the office of Fowler & 
Wells, and, two years later, graduated at 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY, thus laying the foundation for 
a permanent relation with the office, 
professionally, and in connection with 
the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. 

This relation continued, and became 
more intimate and important forten years, 
during which time Ite became very useful 
and efficient as assistant editor of the 
JOURNAL, and in 1875, on the death of Mr. 
Samuel R. Wells, Mr. Drayton became ed- 
itor-in-chief. For more than four years he 
has filled that important post, with credit 
to himself and advantage to the JOURNAL. 
Besides the usual work of editor, he has 
written several series of articles which 
have since been collated and published 
in book form: One entitled “Light in 
Dark Places;” another, of which he is 
joint author, entitled “Brain and Mind,” 
will soon be given to the public by 
the house of S. R. Wells & Co., success- 
ors to Fowler & Wells. 

Mr. Drayton is an advanced thinker, 
and a clear and strong, though temperate 
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and judicious, writer. He is a member 
of the faculty and lecturer in the “Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology.” 

He is a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and regards the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology as a part of the 
works of the Creator, and recognizes no 
necessary antagonism between’ science, 
rightly interpreted, and revealed religion. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Henry S. DRAYTON has a predomi- 
nance of the mental and motive temper- 
ments. He has fine dark-brown hair, 
thin, fine skin, and more than common 
mental activity. He is about five feet 
ten inches high, muscular, but rather 
slight in figure, is quite strong for one of 
his weight, and turns the scale at about 145 
pounds. His head, measuring more than 
twenty-two inches, is rather large for the 
size of the body, but the head being 
well developed at the base, above and 
about the ears. he has strength and vigor 
of constitution, and a great deal of force of 
character. 

The perceptive intellect is uncommon- 
ly strong, showing fullness across the 
brows, and, though the forehead seems 
to retreat, it is well represented in the 
reasoning organs. Upward and back- 
ward from the eye, the head widens out 
rapidly until the point above the ears is 
reached, showing first, back of the cor- 
ner of the eye, a large development of 
the organof Tune. In music he has con- 
siderable culture, and performs on the or- 
gan and other instruments. His Construc- 
tiveness, shown by the wideness in the 
region of the temples, would have given 
him excellence in any mechanical depart- 
ment; and his Acquisitiveness, shown in 
the back part of the temple, where the 
hair commences, indicates inherited thrift 
in business matters, the power to financier 
and comprehend the laws of commerce. 

His Secretiveness is rather large; hence 
he is reticent, concealing that which 
ought not to be told, and expresses his 
thoughts with guardedness and care; is 





not likely to commit himself unduly, or 
expose plans and purposes which would 
thereby be put in jeopardy. 

Directly over the ear the head is broad, 
showing rather large Destructiveness, 
giving executive force, thoroughness, and 
severity when required. He knows how 
to say “No” calmly, though the negative 
he gives may be exceedingly unwelcome to 
the one who receives it. If he had been 
educated for a surgeon or a soldier, the 
severities which belong to those profes- 
sions could have been manifested by him, 
vigorously, steadily, and calmly. 

His Combativeness gives him prompt- 
ness to repel aggression, but his Caution 
and Secretiveness lead him to such self- 
restraint that he can “be angry and sin 
not,” can carry his fire as a flint does un- 
til some adequate provocation calls it 
out. Had he been devoted to ordinary 
business, he would have pushed his cause 
with industry, persistency, prudence, 
policy, skill, and economy. 

He appreciates wit; is sharp and quick, 
but very playful in repartee. 

He has large Ideality, as shown by the 
fullness in the upper side-head, where the 
hair joins the forehead, upward and back- 
ward from the eye. His taste for refine- 
ment, for polite literature, for art, and 
for poetry especially, are marked charac- 
teristics, and he has written for the JOUR- 
NAL, and for other magazines, sometimes 
anonymously, some excellent poetry. 

If he were to occupy himself less in 
writing, and the careful analysis and 
special statement of subjects, and devote 
himself to off-hand speaking, he would 
become a ready and effective speaker, 
especially on topics in which the feelings 
and imaginations could be called into 
use. As a speaker on scientific subjects, 
his style is guarded, careful, analytical, 
and pruned. Thiscomes from Cautious- 
ness and Secrectiveness partly, and partly 
from Order and Ideality, as well as from 
the habit of writing for the press. 

He has a strong development of the 
moral elements. Conscientiousness and 
Hope give him love of justice, and an ex- 
pectation of future good, while large 
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Veneration gives him reverence for what- 
ever is eminent and sacred. His Benev- 
olence renders him sympathetical, desir- 
ous of helping and benefiting others; 
not, perhaps so much by mere gifts, as 
by assisting people to help themselves, 
and thus enable them to work out suc- 
cess without pecuniary assistance. 

His knowledge of character qualifies 
him to appreciate mind, comprehend its 
peculiarities, and trace it out in its prac- 
tical working. 

. He is adapted, mentally, to scientific 
investigation—especially to mathematical 
accuracy and demonstration. 

His Language is fully developed, but 
his style is not redundant—it is guarded 
and specific; and his thoughts are not 
smothered in a deluge of words. 

He has strong social development, is 
capable of uncommon domestic affection. 
His love is quite as much a sentiment as 
a passion. The faculty of Conjugality is 


particularly strong; so is that of Friend- 
ship and Parental Love. 

His Self-esteem is large enough to give 
him a con ciousness of his own worth, 
and a tendency to carry himself in a dig- 
nified, self-possessed manner. He does 
not become unduly familiar with stran- 
gers, and never would incline to show the 
weak side of his character or cause. 

He is ambitious to be approved, but 
not vain or hungry for praise. 

Holding in our hands an excellent 
cast of his head, recently taken, we would 
say of him, had we no other knowledge, 
that he is a man who would be able to 
command respect, maintain his posi- 
tion, work out success, conquer difficulty 
and opposition, win friends and hold 
them, and carry himself with self-reliant 
dignity and moral bearing, and intelli- 
gent wisdom and skill in almost any 
field of effort to which he might devote 





himself. 
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Domestic happiness, thou ouly blise 
Of paradise that bas survived the fall t 
‘Thou art the nurse of virtue. 











LOVE OF YOUNG. 


T= study of this faculty is one of 


the most interesting which the | 


science of Phrenology brings before us. 
It was established by upwards of three 
thousand observations, and is found to 


exist throughout the animal kingdom to | 
In the study of | 
the different organs, Dr. Gall, the great | 
founder of Phrenology, observed that in | 
females the upper part of the occipital | 


a greater or less extent. 


bone receded more than in males, and 
naturally inferred that the brain beneath 
this part was the probable seat of some 
quality which is stronger jn woman than 
in man. Hence the question arose, Of 
what quality is it the seat? Various 
opinions were formed at first in his mind, 
none of which satistied him, and for five 
years the subject remained an unan- 


| swered problem. But at length he no- 
|ticed a similarity in this one respect 
| between the crania of monkeys and those 
of women. Here was a clue, which this 
earnest man immediately followed up. 
He pondered long upon the different 
qualities of the monkey tribe, but it was 
during the delivery of a lecture, when 
the subject of love of young in the mon- 
key was introduced, that the truth flashed 
upon him which he had sought so long. 
Dismissing his class, he retired to his 
cabinet, and there comparing the differ- 
ent skulls in his possession, he found the 
same difference to exist between male 
and female skulls in general. All subse- 
| quent observatio s confirmed the truth 
| of his discover /. 
' It is a study of extreme interest to 
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watch the manifestation of love of young 
in the animal kingdom. Destroy an ant 
hill, and see how earnestly and quickly 
the little creatures collect their eggs and 
hurry with them to a place of safety. 
Watch the spiders carrying their eggs in 
a little sack on their back; how they 
cling to them, never parting with their 
treasures unless compelled to do so by 
the most pressing necessities. The 
cricket in its wonderful home forms 
winding and intricate passages to its 
miniature nursery, and keeps watchful 
care that no harm shall come near its 
loved ones. How beautifully the mole 
constructs its home and cares for its 
young, building an underground palace, 
with winding galleries and lofty apart- 
ments, with a room in the safest and 
most retired part for its children. The 
crocodile steals forth and deposits its 
eggs in the warmest and sunniest sand- 
bank, using the utmost caution and 
secrecy lest some one should discover 
and injure them. How careful and ten- 
der bees are over their young! how they 
cherish their infant bees, caressing and 
licking them, guarding them from dan- 
ger, and defending them from harm. 
We recently heard of a lady who had 
some bees which she was very fond of 
watching. One day she noticed two 
large ones, who appeared to be tossing 
and tormenting one which was much 
smaller. After continuing this for some 
time they flew away, leaving it on the 
grass. The lady thought she would pre- 
vent it from being teased any more, and 
so hid it under a rose-leaf. Not long 
after the two bees returned and hovered 
about for some time, as if trying to find 
it; then, failing to do so, they returned 
to the hive, and the lady went into the 
house. In the afternoon she called upon 
a friend who understood bees, and told 
her of the incident of the morning. 
“Qh,” said the friend, “you should 
not have touched that bee; it was a 
young bee lately born and very weak, 
and the other two were airing it, that is, 
they were taking it up and down in the 


‘warm sunshine, just as we might walk 





about with a sick baby, that it might be 
strengthened by the summer air.” 

When the lady returned she went to 
the hive, and immediately two bees flew 
out and stung her on the cheek. They 
knew her well, and were generally so 
friendly that she concluded they had 
stung her out of revenge. 

How perseveringly the birds hatch 
their eggs! How patiently and tenderly 
they feed and protect their young, and 
what alarm they manifest when their 
brood is threatened. Through hunger 
and cold they will cling to their little 
ones, and have been found dead with 
their young sheltered beneath their 
wings, warm and safe. It is said that 
the cuckoo is an exception to the general 
rule, for she leaves her eggs; but she 
does possess the quality, though in an 
inferior degree, for she deposits her eggs 
in the nest of some bird which will hatch 
them and supply the little waifs with 
food, so that you see she does regard 
their helpless condition, though unwill- 
ing to labor for them herself. 

In the mammalia what an instinct is 
the love of young: how the fox, cat, and 
squirrel watch over their young, imme- 
diately removing them to another asylum 
if they find their habitation is suspected ! 
When the fox has whelps to succor, it 
loses all its usual caution, and becomes 
rash and dauntless. The strength of this 
feeling in humanity needs no assurance. 
Mother-love is one of the greatest boons 
that God ever gave to the human race. 
The strength of the Love of Young is 
greater and the organ larger in females 
than in males. This is shown from ear- 
liest infancy. The boy wants his drum, 
horse, shovel, whip, velocipede, but the 
little girl is never happier than when nurs- 
ing her doll and playing mother; and as 
the years go by and the heart expands, this 
quality becomes developed (for it can be 
developed); her love goes out to every 
little baby form. When passing children 
on the street they look into her eyes, and 
their souls answer back the love they see 
beaming for them and their interests. 

Oh, this love of children, how mothers 
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ought to thank God for it! how it helps 
them to bear with childhood’s faults and 
sympathize with young hearts in every 
trial! How it gives strength to the arms 
and courage to the soul! 

Children instinctively know when they 
are loved. Hawthorne once said: “If I 
value myself on anything it is on having 
a smile that children love.” You can not 
win a child’s love with a gift unless your 
heart is in it. They will enjoy the toy 
most surely, but one can go empty- 
handed to a little one and win its affec- 
tions by the mystic tie of love. 

Who does not know of some dear lady 
friend who possesses this quality to such 
a degree that she can never pass a child 
but her arms go out unconsciously to- 
ward it; and if it is dirty, she longs to 
bathe and dress it; if it is sick, she longs 





to nurse and make it well; the more 
helpless and poor the little ones, the more 
her heart yearns over them. 

Ah, friends, what should this instinct 
of parentage within us inspire? Isit not 
implanted there by our Divine Father to 
teach us His own feeling toward us? 
As the mother’s heart throbs for her 
children, seeking their best interests, lov- 
ing them even when they stray away from 
the dear home-nest, yearning over each 
wanderer and rejoicing over its return, 
so our Father pities and cares for His 
children; and as one whom a mother 
comforteth, so will He comfort us; and 
with a love greater than our weak human 
affection, reaches out His infinite arms of 
tenderness with a yearning, passionate 
“Come unto me!” in the voice of Im- 
mortal Love! SARA KK&ABLES HUNT. 





A BOY ALL OVER. 


A* I was sitting in my friend’s room 
the other day, some one came up 
the stairs, whistling a jolly air. 


“ There comes Ned,” said a lady in the 
corner of the bay-window, busy with 
worsted work, “and now everything will 
be topsy-turvy. You may as well finish 
your story another time, for there’s no 
use trying to do anything when that boy 
is ’round.” 

In came “Ned,” an embodied breeze, 
one of those fluttering, fragrant, saucy 
summer breezes, that scatter your manu- 
script leaves over the lawn, as if they 
were so many rose-leaves—pray Heaven 
they may be as sweet !—that toss your 
hair, and flutter your ribbons, if you 
happen to be of the be-ribboned sex, and 
play the mischief generally with what- 
ever airy possessions you chance to have 
around you. I say Ned came in like just 
such a breeze. Everybody in the room 
was a little afraid of him, yet the sound 
of his footsteps, the echo of his merry 
whistling, the ring of his boyish voice, 
brought smiles to every lip, a quicker 
beating to every heart; in short, his 
coming brought life into the room. In 
the course of a minute Ned had stepped 





into his mother’s work-basket, had tossed 
his aunt’s ball of pale pink worsted to 
the ceiling, had pulled the cat’s tail, and 
teased his little sister till she “wished 
boys wouldn’t bozzer ;” then he sank into 
a chair and began to beg pathetically for 
his dinner. But at the sound of a com- 
rade’s voice he dashed out of the room 
again, dragging his mother’s knitting 
after him, and breaking the yarn by a 
vigorous kick as he shut the door. 

“T should think you would send that 
boy away to school, if you are going to,” 
said Aunt Grace, taking a false stitch in 
her crocheting, and making a very bad 
place. “I would as soon live with a 
whirlwind.” 

“Ned has wonderful spirits,” said the 
mother, joining her severed yarn. 

“ Truly wonderful,” replied the aunt, in 
tones of quiet sarcasm; “so wonderful 
that I wouldn’t like to be responsible for 
his future if they are not toned down 
pretty soon.” 

“I think you are a little hard upon 
Ned, sister. He is generous, and brave, 
and truthful, and——” 

“And utterly inconsiderate of every- 
body’s feelings or comfort,” interrupted 
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the aunt. “ What do you think he did this 
morning? Came pounding on my door 
at five o’clock—after paper for his kite; 
and he knows what a poor sleeper I am, 
and how much I depend upon my morn- 
ing nap!” 

“He knows, but he forgets,” said the 
mother, gently. 

“T suppose he forgot when he dressed 
up that bolster, and set it in the corner 
of my room, and frightened me nearly 
out of my wits—me with such nerves 
that it is all I can do to get along under 
the best circumstances.” 

“Oh, that was——” 

The mother’s speech was interrupted 
by what seemed a miniature hail-storm, 
but proved to be a shower.of pebbles 
thrown against auntie’s window, giving 
the good lady a sad “start.” Mamma 
looked grieved and anxious, and I took 
up the cudgels for “that young good- 
for-nothing.” 

“T think, auntie,” said I, “that you are 
a great stickler for the best of its kind in 
everything.” 

“Of course I am,” replied the irate 
lady, the flush of annoyance fading from 
her thin cheek. 

“Well, then, you ought to rejoice in 
Ned, for you must admit that he is boy 
all over, from the crown of his cropped 
head to the soles of his mud-tracking 
feet—no adulterated article there.” 

“ What of that, pray?” 

“Why, everything. Real boy, real 
man. All this mischief and noise and 
nonsense means courage, enterprise, will, 
perseverance—a joyous, irrepressible tem- 
perament, that sheds troubles and trials 
as a duck’s back sheds water. Effer- 
vescence now means fullness by and by. 
Your jovial, frolicsome boy, provided he 
have a sound, warm heart, and a good 
brain, becomes the powerful, genial, use- 
ful man, with not only the wish, but the 
force, to do his part toward setting the 
world right.” 

Ned’s mother smiled and drew a long 
breath as I finished my little speech. 

“I am glad to hear you say a good 
word for Ned,” she said. 





“TI don’t wonder,” said auntie, some- 
what softened. “Somebody is always 
complaining about hii, and wishing he 
would go to school; and yet I don't 
know what we should do without him, 
after all.” 

Aye, there’s the rub—what to do with- 
out him! Many a mother, and many a 
sensitive, fastidious aunt, rubbed and 
jarred and fretted through the childhood 
of their boys, depriving them of much 
rightful sunshine, much needed com- 
panionship, to see them at last go away 
in their suits of blue to the defense of 
their country. Then indeed the house 
was still! And how true to the flag were 
those blustering, careless, troublesome 
boys! What courage, what endurance, 
what splendid manliness they showed ! 
How patient were they in prisons, how 
dauntless on the field! The irrepressible 
force that their friends and guardians 
sought to bottle up found in the right 
time glorious use. 

The patience of kindly hearts can no 
longer avail for those boys. They jar 
upon no sensitive nerves, they disturb 
no quiet. But others fill their places— 
boys as full of possibilities, aye, and 
every whit as troublesome as they. They 
are here, brave, big-hearted, hot-headed 
fellows. Often you are at a loss to know 
what to do with them, but what could 
you do without them ? 

MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 
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IF you sit down at set of sun 

And count the acts that you have done, 
And counting, find 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard ; 
One glance, most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then you muy count that day well spent. 


But, if through all the livelong day 

You’ve cheered no heart by yeu or nay: 
If, through it all, 

You’ve nothing done, that you can trace, 

That brought the sunshine to one face ; 
No act, most small, 

That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 

Then count that day as worse than lost! 

—The Young Reaper. 
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A FAMILY PHYSICIAN; OR, THE CURE, 


RICH Hollander had an only daugh- 
ter, whom he regarded above all 
else, and loved to an indiscreet degree of 
fondness. Whatever she wished in dress, 


ornament, and other indulgences, she had. 
Could Europe not provide it, then India 
must help. Her apartments were deco- 
rated in the most elegant manner, and, in 


addition, were set off with flowers and 
plants such as might be sought in vain in 
many a prince’s greenhouse. But among 
them sat this only child herself, as a 
withering flower. 
in the open air for a long time, because 
she fancied that every breath of air in- 
jured her health. 

At the most, she rode out only half an 
hour once a day, and that in the meridian 
sunshine, and in a close carriage. All 
courage was gone; every day she had 
new complaints, and her malady contin- 
ually took on new forms. 
quickly followed another. What she set 
her heart upon to-day, that was a burden 
to her on the morrow. She thought and 


spoke of death, yet trembled in dismay | 
| ticular and searching inquiries, but re- 


before it. All the eminent physicians 
had tried their art upon her. The father | 
would have been willing to pay his daugh- | 


ter’s weight in gold as a fee to any one 
of them who should be able to restore | 


her to her health. Still all was in vain; 
she faded and was tottering toward the | 


grave. 


Now there lived in the city one other | 


She had not gone out © 
use very singular means, and to go to 


One fancy | 


physician who had his practice chiefly 
among the poor, and attended upon them 
with the most unwearied fidelity. The 
rich were wont to give the cold shoulder 
to this man, and indeed, spoke somewhat 
contemptuously and bitterly of him, be- 
cause he had been a little too free in re- 
proving their in general indolent and self- 
indulgent ways of living. Still the re- 
port went about that he was effecting 
cures bordering on the miraculous, and 
in cases where other physicians could do 
no more. He was said, also, however, to 


work in rather an unceremonious and 
imperious manner. When his name was 
mentioned to the troubled father as a 
last sheet-anchor, he at first shook his 


head. Yet what will one not consent to 


for the sake of an only child? So our 
Hollander must needs call in the wonder- 
ful doctor. He came, saw, and heard. 
The father tells the long, maladial story, 
lays before him a great package of pre- 


scriptions, and finally leads him to the sick 


girl. The physician now made very par- 
ceived faint and half answers. Then he 
required his patient to walk several times 
‘through the room, after which she sank 
exhausted upon an easy-chair. 

At last the father, with beating heart, 
puts the question: 

“Doctor, is help possible?” 

“TI hope in Gad, sir, that it is,” replied 
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the latter; “but you must punctiliously | here.” And with this, a gleam of color 


comply with my directions.” 

“What, then, do you require to begin 
with?” 

“Provide to-day for your daughter a 
plain, substantial dress, such as citizens’ 
daughters generally are wont to wear, 
and just such a hat, and I will go out with 
her,” was the answer. 

The father clasped his hands in aston- 
ishment, and exclaimed : 

“Go out with her? It is one year and 
a day since she has been out of doors!” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, and 
simply said: 

“If you will not comply, I can not help. 
At ten o’clock to-morrow morning I will 
be here again; but for the last time, if 
you will not yield to my directions.” 

This decided manner exerted a power 
over the father. Other help had long been 
‘despaired of, and so after some hesitation 
he concluded to yield the point. The re- 


quired rig was procured, and, as some- 
thing new, worked animatingly upon the 


daughter, who, at the appointed hour, 
was in readiness, equipped in plain town- 
folk style. The doctor grasps her arm, 
and goes out of the house with her, the 
father, following them with his eyes won- 
deringly and anxiously from the window. 
When out, the doctor says to her: 

“We are not going far to-day.” 

In the next street he turned into a 
house, went through into the rear, and 
there, in semi-darkness, they ascended 
two flights of stairs. Then they entered 
the dwelling-room of a family in which 
poverty and sickness had long been at 
home. The mother, a widow, lay in bed 
very ill; the children with their sickly 
countenances stood about her, and ex- 
treme destitution was written in but too 
legible lines upon the whole apartment. 
The doctor prescribed, comforted, and left 
appropriate remedies. His companion, 
who had not seen the like in her life be- 
fore, opened her eyes wide, and her heart 
also opened. As she took the arm of her 
guide, looking him brightly in the face, 
she said: 

“But, doctor, my father must help 





; and new life ran over her face such as 


had not been there for a long while. 

And the physician responded : 

“Yes; entreat him for them—that’s 
right; but forget not also that there is a 
Helper above. Ask Him, too!” 

Then descending the stairs, the phy- 
sician says: “ Now, let us go in one di- 
rection more.” 

“Yes; I will go with you.” 

There was another case of need, and it 
knocked again at the door of her heart. 
The doctor now brings his patient home. 
To the inquiry of the timid father how 
far she had gone, and had it agreed with 
her, his daughter hardly gave any reply; 
but began immediately to say: 

“Father, I have seen great want, and 
thou must help!” 

Then she went on to tell the story. 
When the father saw those signs of new 
life in his child, his purse was at once in 
his hand. But the doctor had more or- 
ders to give, and said to his patient: 

“All these poor people are to have, 
you must take to them yourself. Your 
servant may carry it, but you are to go 
with her. You must give no money; but 
medicines, clothes, and articles of food. 
You are never to provide for a family 
more than one week in advance, and 
every time you visit them, read to the 
sick a psalm which you have beforehand 
thoughtfully selected.” 

The patient vigorously obeyed these in- 
junctions. Her heart got into motion; 
she again took an interest in something; 
she learned to love, to pray, to rejoice. 
The fear of air, wind, and weather was 
soon dissipated. She went her own ways 
in works of charity, and the doctor led 
her into others—in all weathers. Her 
plain citizen habit was her robe of re- 
covery. Medical aid, in the proper sense 
of the phrase, then also took effect. 
Thus, the invalid girl became a nurse of 
the sick, then a healthy woman, then a 
pious, capable housewife, who, her life 
long, took pleasure in climbing narrow 
stairways to visit humble abodes of the 
poor. And she was wont to say: 
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“As I have now become well in body 
and soul, I will continue to bear thank- 
offerings even to the end!” 

What would have become of her but 
for this cure? Ministering love had made 
her well! So cheap and simple are the 


means of health—of health in its true 
and highest sense, alike the vzs medica- 
trix nature and the blessed ordo salutzs > 
and who would, who could willingly re- 
main unhealed by them? — 7ranslatea 
Srom the German, by Rev. William Hail. 





INTELLIGENT LABOR. 


RS. Browning says: 
“ Get leave to work 

In this world—'tis the best you get at all ; 

For God, in cursing, gives us better gifts 

Than men in benediction. God says, ‘ Sweat 

For foreheads ;’ men say, ‘ Crowns,’ and so we're 
crowned, 

Ay, gashed by some tormenting circle of steel, 

Which snaps with a secret spring. Get work; 
get work ; 

Be sure, tis better than what you work, to get.” 


Man’s greatest glory in the affairs of 
this life lies in what he can do, in his 
power over the elements, in his ability not 
merely to shield himself from their unto- 
ward power, from the winter’s cold and 
the blistering sunshine, but to make them 
minister to his wants and his pleasures, 


and to do his bidding. Labor is the ma- 
gician’s wand with which he strikes the 
earth, and lo, there spring out of it cloth- 
ing and houses, carriages and ships, as 
well as everything else comfortable, de- 
sirable, and beautiful. If this wand were 
given to a few, the gift would be greatly 
coveted; but now that it lies within the 
grasp of all, we undervalue or despise 
it. Shall I venture to say that it is be- 
cause we do not know how to use it to 
the best advantage? Let us glance a 
moment at first principles. I think we 
hardly study them enough, sometimes. 

I suppose we have all heard the maxim 
that labor is the source of wealth; but 
how many are there who still fancy that 
gold, and silver, and gems are the most 
desirable things? Let us resolve society 
into some of its elements, and we will get 
a glance at the truth. Suppose a man is 
thrown, like Robinson' Crusoe, upon 
some lone Juan Fernandez. Do you re- 
member how it was with him when 
searching the wreck for some service- 
able articles to take on shore? Among 
the rest he found some gold. At a glance 





he saw its worthlessness. “Lie there, 
thou vile drug,” he exclaimed; “I have 
no use for thee!” It would neither feed, 
nor clothe, nor shelter him. I believe he 
took it on shore, and very likely we 
should have done the same; but that is 
the last we hear of it. By means of his 
own industry and ingenuity he became 
rich. But his riches consisted only of 
such things as he could use, collected, 
raised, or manufactured by his own labor. 
With the few things brought from the 
ship, which had aforetime been the prod- 
uct of the labor of others, he had sup- 
plies of clothing and food, a dwelling in 
which they and himself were secure 
against the weather, wild beasts, and sav- 
age men. It is plain enough, in his case, 
what was the real wealth, and we are in 
the same case as to really desirable 
things. It would matter very little to 
us who had the gold and the silver, if 
we could have everything else we want. 
These precious metals only help us ex- 
change with our fellows, and save us the 
trouble of keeping on hand large quanti- 
ties of such things as we shall want. 

Our civilization would never have come 
into existence but for this power of labor, 
through the exercise of which we are en- 
abled to accumulate supplies of all things 
necessary for the body, and so feel at 
leisure to turn our attention to the more 
zesthetic wants of our nature, which opens 
only another department of labor. 

In both the physical and mental de- 
partments of labor do we show our right- 
ful lordship over this world we inhabit ? 
We may not create new matter, yet we 
give it new forms, and thus in one sense 
we become creators. We have produced 
acres and miles of houses, with their 
endless variety of design and detail; our 
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temples point their lofty fingers heaven- 
ward; our bridges span the rushing tor- 
rent and the rolling river; our calcium 
lights beam with the brightness of sun- 
shine; our heavily-loaded trains leave 
behind the fleetest horses; our harvest- 
ing machines travel over smooth and 
smiling leagues of grain; our steamships 
walk through the mighty deep; our tele- 
grams outstrip the lightnings themselves, 
while we run to and fro, and knowledge is 
increased. 

With these products of labor, man 
stands a prince in his rightful domain. 
But if we fancy that we can take the best 
rewards of labor without the toil, we de- 
ceive ourselves. It is the planning, the 
willing, and the doing that bring the 
consciousness of power, and develop true 
dignity of character. No one can rule 
here who has not shown himself capable 
of good service. 

And women have much to do with all 
this. It may seem to some that there is 
very little of dignity and elevation of 
character compatible with scrubbing and 
washing dishes; but if these have been 
neglected, where is the dignity of the 
hostess when the guests arrive? Where 
will be her self-respect and the respect of 
her own family? When Solomon drew 
the portrait of the excellent woman, 
almost every stroke of his pen meant 
labor: “She seeketh wool and flax, and 
worketh willingly with her hands. She 
considereth a field and buyeth it; and with 
the fruit of her hands she planteth a vine- 
yard. She riseth early—looketh well to 
the ways of her own household, and eat- 
eth not the bréad of idleness.” And the 
results are, that “she gaineth the praise 
of her husband, and the blessings of her 
children.” Solomon honored woman's 
labor, and gave her credit for industry. 
This entire passage is worthy of study. 

We, too, give women credit for industry, 
but we blame them for not stepping into 
their well-earned heritage. Instead 
thereof, they allow themselves to be 
enslaved by labor, bowed down and over- 
come by it ; they so often undertake more 
than they are physically able to perform ; 





they give themselves such unreasonably 
long tasks, and such unreasonably late 
hours; and then they fly at their work 
with such haste and expenditure of nerv- 
ous power in their unreasonable hurry to 
get through with it, that they can not ex- 
pect to hold out. I am often struck with 
the contrast between this and the cool 
manner with which men go at their work. 
It certainly is not an intelligent way of 
doing things. It is no wonder that we 
hear so much of women being over- 
worked; that we see so many toil-worn 
figures of women intellectually capable of 
better things. We do not say that this 
is the only cause of woman’s being broken 
down with overwork; but we do think 
that if women were more determined to 
be the mistresses of their work and not 
its slaves, there might be great reform in 
this respect ; there would not be so many 
worn-out, spiritless, broken-down women, 
Solomon’s excellent woman was not so 
unwise as that: “Strength and honor are 
her clothing, and she shall rejoice in time 
to come.” 

But let us inquire a little further into 
this sad plight of our countrywomen. 
We are told in this easterly section of 
the land, it is caused by the deficiency 
of good female help; and yet in Massa- 
chusetts, which has its full share of over- 
worked women, there are 60,000 more 
women than men; American girls are 
blamed for not going out as household 
helps. Perhaps they object to being 
worked to death after the fashion of the 
mistress, without a moment to them- 
selves; or to the meniality of personal 
service, without the love which should 
sanctify it. If so, we must allow their 
right to their choice, while we can but 
see that the difficulty is not likely to di- 
minish ; and it is our business as women 
to look after the matter. 

Suppose we consider that the elements 
are under our power also, and make them 
do our bidding. Already labor-saving 
devices abound in our work. We may 
not yet be able to shut up a cleaning- 
machine in our parlor and set it to work 
while we go about something else, 
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and come back by and by to find it 
swept and dusted; nor can we yet see 
how it could be done. But, then, our 
great-grandmother’s mother would have 
had very much the same difficulty of un- 
derstanding if she had been told that she 
would one day be able to put the meal 
and water for the mush over to cook 
without any further attention until it 
was done, and then take it up cooked to 
an exquisite perfection, and clean the 
kettle by simply washing it out. Such a 
statement would have roused her ques- 
tionings and doubts, most unmistakably. 
“ How could it cook without burning, un- 
less it was carefully watched and stirred ? 
And how could a mush-kettle be cleaned 
without soaking or scraping?” We an- 
swer the question and save the time sim- 
ply with the double boiler. As to the 
advantages of oatmeal over maize, that, 
of course, she could not have understood, 
unless she had been of Irish or Scotch 
extraction. How, then, can we tell how 
many more such things are yet in store 
for us? 

Doubtless, we might, at the present 
time, understand how we could do our 
marketing and purchasing of groceries by 
telephone, and so save that amount of 
time, or of servants’ help; but I am not 
certain that we would be quite so willing 
to do our shopping by the same method. 
Those of us who live out of the city can 
already do it by post, if we choose, the 
samples sent from responsible houses, for 
the asking, being marvelous both for ex- 
cellence and abundance. Some of our 
suburban ladies save time and strength 
by availing themselves of these facilities. 
But we fear that the majority yet prefer 
to make long and laborious shopping ex- 
cursions to town, often seeing not half so 
good an assortment, nor with half so good 
a chance for examination; and if they 
more frequently pick up bargains, so do 
they very often get their fingers burned, 
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Of course, if it is the highest pleasure of | 
a woman’s life to shop; if dressing in | 
style, and seeing what other people wear, | 
and how it is made up, are the great | purity, if we may judge by the polygamy 
things to live for, then we must expect | and the concubinage of the East, and the 
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women to be willing to endure the ex- 
citement and exhaustion of this most ex- 
acting kind of labor. Perhaps it takes. 
higher culture than the average to lift 
women out of all this. Even the rapid 
stitching of the sewing-machine does not 
abridge labor in some women’s house- 
holds. That result would require intelli- 
gence; high culture on the part of those 
who use the machine, as much as its in- 
vention did on the part of those who de- 
vised it. The forces of nature are only 
more aggressive when supplemented by 
art. If the elements beat pitilessly upon 
the savage who did not know how to 
shelter himself from them, man’s combi- 
nations of the elements known as civiliza- 
tion are still more exacting of those who 
are in contact with them, and who must 
master them, or be mastered by them. 

In spite of all the agitation, there seems 
to be little or no improvement in the source 
of supply for domestic help; the Ameri- 
can girls are now even less willing than 
formerly to go out to service, while for- 
eigners and their children soon prefer to 
take shop-work, or go into stores and fac- 
tories. We do not propose to examine 
the question of what is best for them. 
The attractions of service, and of homes 
in well-ordered families, have been set 
forth again and again, and still they 
choose a service which is less personal, 
and therefore more independent. I 
sometimes question in my own mind 
whether this may not be one of the great 
drift-tendencies by which nations are up- 
lifted. Certainly we must acknowledge 
that it quite counteracts and breaks up 
the tendency to make largé homes instead 
of many homes. The Eastern, and, to 
some extent, the European civilization, 
tends to produce large segregations of in- 
dividuals around one family. It fills large 
houses with many servants; of course 
many of these servants live single, or do 
worse. It is very plain that it does not 
aid in carrying out the apostolic sugges- 
tion of every man having a wife of his 
own. The results do not favor virtue and 
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miscegenation of the South. These are 
questions in which we are all deeply con- 
cerned, and for which women are perhaps 
at the present time more responsible than 
they imagine; for they are now the ac- 
knowledged mistresses of the home, and 
the welfare of the family depends largely 
upon their intelligent ordering of their 
work, 

The family is the basis of the State, 
and every individual has a right to his 
place in his own family, and it follows, 
as a rule, that each family should consist 
only of its own members. It is evident 
we can not fall at once into this fashion. 
Our houses are not built for it, and our 
ways of doing our work are not planned 
for it; but if we keep it in view, and con- 
sider the unity and the seclusion of the 
family an essential element in our future 
civilization, we can accomplish much, and 
we can work toward it in a variety of 
ways. Much has already been done in 
this direction by the tendency of the 
farmers of late to hire help who board 
themselves, or who board with those that 
make a business of taking boarders, and 
so relieve their own families of the heavy 
work incurred by having large families 
of hired men during the busy season. 
Families in the city are getting some re- 
lief by living in flats with all their house- 
keeping arrangements on one floor, by 
favoring the employment of a char- 
woman who comes at certain hours in 
the day, or certain days in the week, and 
spends her leisure in her own family. 
We might have the bell of our flat in our 
own apartment, or a telephone at the 
door, by which a visitor might announce 
herself, while we, in return, might touch a 
knob at our elbow, which would open the 
door and close it after the visitor, if we 
could not afford to send down an elevator 
for her. The postman could drop our 
letters into a box at the same door, which 
we could draw up at our leisure. These 
are but specimens of many labor and 
time saving devices which would spring 
into being if we created a demand for 
them. 

It is true that, with all these devices, 





housekeeping would become much more 
of a science than it is now, when manipu- 
lated largely by peasants freshly imported 
from the huts of Sweden or the cabins of 
Ireland. It might even be elevated into 
a study, and young ladies would not con- 
sider their education complete until they 
had taken acourse in Domestic Economy 
in some school, or should go through it 
in company with some friend recently 
married, and with leisure on her hands, 
or with some notable housekeeper, the 
mother of many children who needed 
help. By some such methods it would 
rise to its proper rank among the sci- 
ences; and I doubt if we ever become a 
strong and a healthy people until some- 
thing of the kind has been done. 

This entire subject, many parts of 
which we have not even glanced at, is 
one which commends itself to our investi- 
gation. Our fate is marching on, and it 
is ever better for us to meet it bravely 
and wisely, than to be driven to it blindly 
and ignorantly. Labor is king, but it is 
only intelligent labor among either men 
or women that will carry off the palm. 

JULIA COLMAN. 


FROZEN TO DEATHI 


(TuIs morning a tramp was discovered by the 
side of an old haystack frozen to death.—News- 


paper paragraph.) 
Frozen to death ! 


Dead lies the Tramp, out in the drifting snow, 
None cared for him—only to have him go. 


Frozen to death ! 
Far from that home where once a prattling child, 
His mother kissed her darling boy and smiled. 


Frozen to death ! 
That outcast who but asked for bread—a crime 
That resurrects the lash* of olden time. 


Frozen to death ! 
No loving fricnds to drop a parting tear. 
Alone, unknown, the frozen ground his bier. 


Frozen to death ! 
A brother man, a “ Tramp,” an outcast—well ! 
Our life’s not ended yet, and who can tell ? 


Frozen to death ! 
This Freedom’s Land? Oh, what a burning 
shame ! 
To workt acrime? And not to work the same? 
H. lL, SKAVLEM. 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


4 The “ ““whipping-post”’ of Wisconsin is 
lature, 1879. mee + Chinese ag 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Pure Cistern Water and How 
To Ger Ir.—Pure water for domestic use is 
of great importance. In most wells the wa- 
ter is more or less impregnated with lime, or 
other mineral or earthy substance, so that it 
is not so pure as rain-water. Wells are often 
so deep that it is hard drawing the water. 
For family use, | would recommend a cistern. 
Most places where a well can be dug, and 
where it is not so sandy as to cave, a cistern 
can be plastered with cement without wall- 
ing with brick or stone. When I built my 
house, four years ago, I dug my cistern back 
of the house before 1 built the summer kitch- 
en, so as to have it in the kitchen. The fil- 
terer is a small cistern, one or two feet from 
the other cistern, with a tile fora spout to 
connect them. The end of this pipe in the 
filterer is inclosed by a small circular brick 
wall, or a double wall of two inches each, 
with a space of two inches between, which is 
filled with pulverized charcoal. The surface 
of this filtering wall is scarcely a square 
yard, and that part of the roof discharging 
into the cistern is twenty-four feet by forty. 
Yet it is only the most violent thunder-show- 
er that gives more than enough water to pass 
readily through the filterer. The main cis- 
tern is six feet in diameter and twenty-four 
feet deep. This gives us cool water all sum- 
mer—as cool as well-water. We draw with 
a chain-pump, which keeps the air and water 
circulated, so that itis pure. I prefer to have 
the filterer outside the main cistern, and be- 
ing shallow, it is easily cleaned. Both cis- 
terns are covered with a brick arch. In the 
cistern of six feet in diameter, the arch is 
started with a groove cut in the earth for the 
bottom of the arch. The earth holds it suf- 
ficiently from where the cistern is plastered. 
The arch rises three feet, leaving three feet 
of earth over it. 


Tree-Training —The cutting or saw- 
ing of large branches from trees is an injury 
that none ever recover from, although some 
endure it better than others. Our fruit trees 
have quite enough to contend against from the 
violent climatic changes to which they are 
exposed in nearly all the country east of the 
Rocky Mountains, without their owner and 
self-styled “cultivator” amputating their 
limbs—as an inquiring friend proposes to do 
—‘“to make them thrive and bear.” A tree 
should be pruned as a child is trained. It 
must be treated when young with steady at- 
tention, and corrected before ill tendencies 
have hardened into the actual maturity of un- 
yielded wood. It does not harm a child to 
cut its nails, or even to slap or pinch it a lit- 
tle if the trifling pain check’ its taking fur- 
ther steps into some bad habit 

So with trees and vines. Wecan stop re- 
dundant growth that threatens to rob or 
choke bearing shvots, by a pinch or nip of 
the end on any summer day ; but if we go to 





cutting or removing leaves, we do as much 
harm as if we injured a child's vitals. The 
tree or plant is the more delicate of the two 
in one respect: its vital organs are not en- 
cased, but are open, external, and unprotect- 
ed. This will explain why the orchardist 
should be very cautious in cases where total 
neglect for years has caused inveterate mis- 
growth. Any dead branches should of course 
be removed ; and it is best, in that case, to 
endeavor to remove all wood that shows 
signs of decay, applying to the wound, as 
soon as the surface is dry, some water-proof 
coating to prevent a stoppage of sap circula- 
tion by drying from within, or chemical de- 
composition from admission of air; and not, 
as usually explained, to prevent the entrance 
of moisture from without. Beyond this all 
that can be done, with due respect to the 
permanence of the tree, is a thinning of the 
shoots, and this is the best done with prun- 
ing-shears. ; 


Discovery of Gold in India.—It 
appears from the London Afining Fournal, 
that rich gold deposits have recently been 
discovered in the district of South Wynaad, 
India. These deposits are spread over an 
area of 25 miles by 13, and no less than go 
outcrops of ore reefs, with a thickness of two 
to four feet, have already been located. The 
ore yields from a few pennyweights to 200 
ounces of gold perton. These veins are de- 
clared to be very similar to some of those 
most successfully worked in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia—abundance of visible gold, and the 
quartz stained with iron in just the same 
way. Other specimens show the gold in a 
nicely-decomposed matrix, while others con- 
sist of rich auriferous gravels. 

The range of mountains on which the 
Wynaad district is situated is of very ancient 
date, belonging to the palzozoic period, 
more especially to that of the silurian forma- 
tions. The highest peaks of the range are 
formed of hard, dense, dark crys:alline rocks 
of the metamorphic series of granites, etc. 
The softer varieties of rocks are present, and 
form the valleys adjacent to the peaks. 
These latter are of a lighter color, and give 
a red-and-brown appearance to the country. 
The average altitude ranges from 7.400 to 
8,400 feet. The whole of the formations are 
impregnated with black magnetic oxide of 
iron, which, after a shower of rain, appears 
as black sand on surfaces where water has 
run over in streams. The whole of the 
country is ramified with a run of bold quartz 
veins, which are true ledges. The general 
run of these ledges is parallel, the direction 
of the strike being almost invaribly north 
and south. These ledges, which are met 
with in every part of the country, are often 
of great breadth—15, 20, and 30 feet in thick- 
ness—and are composed of white crystalline 
compact quartz, identical in every respect 
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with the vein quartz of Russia, Australia, 
“California, and Nevada. 


The Velocity of Sound,—A memoir 
is published by William W. Jacques, in the 
February number of the American Fournal of 
science and Arts, on the velocity of very 
loud sounds. The author gives an account 
of experiments, made at the United States 
Arsenal at Watertown, Mass.. for the purpose 
of obtaining automatic measurements of the 
velocity of sound near a cannon. Behind 
the cannon—a six-pound brass field-piece— 
he placed, at distances of 10, 30, 50, 90, and 
100 feet from its mouth, ingeniously con- 
structed membranes, having an _ electrical 
connection with a chronograph capable of 
recording .oooor of a second. He found 
that the velocity of the sound was not great- 
est at the immediate rear of the cannon, but 
at some distance from it, where it rose to a 
maximum “ considerably above the ordinary 
velocity, and then fell gradually to about the 
velocity usually received.” When the can- 
non was turned at right angles to the line of 
the series of membranes the distance of the 
maximum velocity of the sound came nearer 
the cannon. From these facts the author 
concludes that the velocity of sound is a 
function of its intensity, and that the expeti- 
ments upon the velocity Of sound in which a 
cannon is used contain an error, probably 
due to the bodily motion of the air near the 
cannon. The employment of a musical note 
of slow intensity is, therefore, recommended 
to correctly determine tie velocity of sound. 


Hints om the Use of Plaster-of- 
Paris.—The plaster may be made to “ set” 
very quickly by mixing it in warm water, to 
which a little sulphate of potash has been 
added. Plaster-of-Paris casts, soaked in melt- 
ed paraffine, may be readily cut or turnedina 
lathe. They may be rendered very hard and 
tough by soaking them in warm glue-size 
until thoroughly saturated, and allowing them 
to dry. 

Plaster-of-Paris mixed with equal parts of 
powdered pumice-stone makes a fine mold 
for casting fusible metals; the same mixture 
is useful for incasing articles to be soldered 
or brazed. 

Casts of plaster-of-Paris may be made to 
imitate fine bronzes by giving them two or 
three coats of shellac varnish, and when dry 
applying a coat of mastic varnish, and dust- 
ing on fine bronze powder when the mastic 
varnish becomes sticky. 

Rat-holes may be effectually stopped with 
broken glass and plaster-of-Paris. 

The best method of mixing plaster-of-Paris 
is to sprinkle it into the water, using rather 
more water than is required for the batter; 
when the plaster settles pour off the surplus 
water and stir carefully. Air-bubbles are 
avoided in this way. —Boston Fournal of 
Chemistry. 


Greek Bread,—tThe ancient Greeks 
used covered terra cotta utensils, called 
-cribanoi, which were pierced with holes in 





their circumference, and were the prototypes 
of the modern ‘‘ Dutch ovens.” After the 
dough was put in they were surrounded by 
burning coals ; and the heat, penetrating by 
the holes, gave a more uniform temperature 
than an ordinary oven. After the reign of 
Pericles, Athens became renowned for the 
skill of its bakers and its cooks. They made 
20 or more kinds of bread, some of which 
were very white and of excellent flavor. 
Plato reports that, a century before his time, 
a Sicilian baker, named Thearion, had made 
great improvementinhisart The Cappado- 
cians made a very delicate bread, like Vienna 
rolls, by adding to the wheat flour a little 
milk, oil, and salt.—La Nature. 


Solidified Hydrogen.—By the suc- 
cess which has been obtained in liquefying the 
gases thus far supposed to be permanent, it 
appears certain that not only liquefaction, 
but also solidification, has been achieved. 

Pictet, in a very recent experiment with 
hydrogen compressed at 650 atmospheres, 
found, on opening the stop-cock, that the 
gas issued with a noise like that of a hot iron 
bar under water, and it had a steel-blue 
color. The jet suddenly became intermit- 
tent, and then there followed a sort of hail 
of the solid particles of hydrogen, which fell 
with violence on the ground, and produced a 
crackling noise. Afterward the stop-cock was 
closed, and there was evidence that a crystal- 
lization of hydrogen took place within the 
tube ; but when the temperature was again 
raised, the gas issued as a liquid. 

M. Dumas, the President of the French 
Academy of Sciences, accepts these facts as 
full of confirmation of the theory long ago 
advanced that hydrogen is a gaseous metal. 
As water is an oxide of hydrogen, it follows 
from this that when a person drinks a glass 
of water, he imbibes a metallic oxide. at- 
ure,in mentioning these performances, coup- 
led with them another, which it regards as 
yet more remarkable from a scientific point 
of view. M. Pictet has been able to measure, 
with a very close approach to accuracy, the 
volume occupied by a given weight of oxygen 
in the liquid state. By means of two Nicol 
prisms, M. Pictet observed the Ya of liquid 
oxygen in polarized light, and found strong 
evidence of the presence of solid particles. 

As, in the chemical nomenclature, the final 
ending “um” has been adopted for all metals, 
it is proper to call this metallic hydrogen 
“hydrium,” a name which has already been 
used even before hydrogen had been used, or 
liquefied or solidified. 


The Planetary Conjunctions 
AGain.—There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion lately with regard to the approach- 
ing conjunction of the four great planets, 
and not a little alarm is prevalent with ref- 
erence to possible disasters to our own in 
consequence of the rare occurrence. Some 
writers have contributed to this alarm by 
predicting strange and awful events, as the 
accompaniments of the conjunction. Now 
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comes Mr. C, C. Blake, a well-known Ameri- 
can astronomer, who publishes a long article 
in an Illinois paper, in which he demonstrates 
the influence of these planets upon our earth 
to be so infinitely small that we need appre 
hend no malefic effects therefrom. He even 
shows the very data upon which these alarm- 
ing predictions are based to be grossly and 
strangely inaccurate, 

In the first place, astronomers, in comput- 
ing the perihelion of Neptune, differ as 
much as seven years as to the time when 
that event will occur. In regard to the peri- 
helion of Uranus, these authorities are not 
agreed whether it will take place in 1881 or 
1882. Saturn will not be in conjunction 
with the sun until the latter part of 1885, 
when the era of these dire calamities will be 
past and over. Jupiter. the largest planet in 


our system, being 1,387 times as large as the 


earth, will pass its perihelion point in Sep- 
tember, 1880. These great orbs in this mat- 
ter of coincidence will, in fact, not act at all 
conjointly. Even if they were to do so no 
great harm would follow. The perihelion 
of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus all occurred 
in 1797, and yet that year was not distinguish- 
ed for famine, tempests, plagues, or other 
great disaster. The perihelia of Jupiter and 
Saturn were again in coincidence in 1856, 
another year exempt from baleful influences 
and bloody events. If all the planets in the 
solar system were to pass their perihelion at 
one time and all in the same heliocentric 
longitude, such a conjunction would have no 
appreciable effect upon the climate or in- 
habitants of our globe. Doubtless persons 
who have been giving way to fears about 
these planetary movements, may safely dis- 
miss the same. 











Mrs. C. Fowter We ts, Proprietor. 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., Editor. N. Sizer, Associate. 
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1839, 1879. 1919, 
THEN! NOW!! WHEN? 


_ are ten thousand historians to 

one prophet. Everybody, through 
memory, can look back, recall the past, 
live over their joys and sorrows, recount 
their hopes and fears, their successes and 
failures, and thus make history of their 
But who can look 
forward for a year, a week, or a day? 
Who, during the war, for example, could 
see a day into the future? 


varied experiences. 


Among the 
most sagacious men of the time, “ninety 
days” was the time allotted to see the end 





of it. Who knew what kinds of prop- 
erty would rise or fall, or in what way 
to save a fortune or make one? Con- 
tractors, of course, fattened on the Gov- 
ernment, and got rich without wisdom 
or merit; and thousands became poor 
without folly or fault. And there was 
not one prophet among all the people 
who could forecast events, or warn us 
what to avoid, or teach us the path to 
safety and success. 

Let any one, however, listen to the con- 
versation of fifty’ people, and he will dis- 
cover at least forty-five, if not forty- 
nine, who think themselves prophets. 
Each man seems to know what is best 
for everybody else, and how their affairs 
should be conducted. Perhaps this is 
owing to the fact that eyes and ears were 
made to deal with the world outside of 
their owners. Burns noticed this tend- 
ency to objective criticism and lack of 
subjective introspection, and expressed 
it in the lines, made immortal by their 
truthfulness : 


“ O, wad the powers some giftie gic us 
To see oursels as others see us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


In 1839, now forty years ago, the writer 
undertook to act as an agent for the AMER- 
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ICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and as 
an occasional contributor to its pages, and 
wherever he lectured presented its claims 
to the public, and considerably increased 
its circulation. The JOURNAL was then 
a year old, and its young and hopeful 
friend had a limited constituency, and 
though quite as much inclined to exercise 
the gift of prophecy as others, he con- 
fesses that he did not see for himself, or 
the cause of the JOURNAL which he advo- 
cated, a promised land so bright, so broad 
and fruitful as the “forty years,” since 
intervening, have opened to his view. 

As the deep and permanent influence 
which Phrenology has gained in these 
forty years could not then be hoped for 
or foretold, neither to-day can we, in 


1879, more than dream what it may be in. 


1919. When that day shall have been 
reached through labor, and the develop- 
ment which labor brings, the hundred 
books we now publish on the subject 
may be multiplied tenfold, as they have 
been since 1839. The AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, now in its 
fourteenth year, may then graduate two 
hundred students annually, instead of 
twenty. Our public schools and colleges 
may then openly recognize Phrenology 
as a co-ordinate branch of science with 
chemistry, mathematics, and physiology, 
and metaphysics be based upon and illus- 
trated by it; and theology itself find a 
new and universal \interpretation, as 
viewed in the light of the new physiol- 
ogy of the brain. 

If we may judge of the future half cen- 
tury by the developments of the past, 
our anticipations will be more than real- 
ized. This conclusion we reach by the 
dry deductions of reason and history, 
If we could have one gleam of pro- 
phetic light from the glory-smitten mount, 





our poor picture of the time to come 
might be lost in the splendor which 
would be revealed. The wonderful pos- 
sibilities of the future will not be, as 
mainly heretofore, confined to material 
and physical advancement. More atten- 
tion, let us hope, will be directed to 
mental and moral culture. The soul 
which subdues the earth, and trains the 
forces of nature to work for man, will be- 
come the subject of its own study, and 
then will there be progress and improve- 
ment in the right direction, worthy the 
seeking, and worthy of the race. N. 5. 


eee 


CULTIVATING CHEERFULNESS. 


OME one tells a story concerning a 

household wherein few of the amen- 
ities which contribute to render social 
life agreeable were ever illustrated. The 
wife had reached middle life, and per- 
formed her part as wife and mother in 
the too common spirit of necessity and 
subjection. The husband came home 
from his shop at night in that cool, in- 
different, and half-sullen state which 
marks the man who no longer finds en- 
joyment in the home of his creation, and 
tolerates it as an obligation that he can 
not well shirk. One day the tired wife 
read an admonitory sketch in the local 
newspaper on the theme, “ Make your 
Home Happy.” The writer very sagely 
urged, as an important aid to the desired 
end, that the wife should always greet 
her husband with a smile, and speak in 
gentle terms to him. The poor woman 
was impressed by the advice, and deter- 
mined to see what she could do toward 
introducing a little sunshine into her 
marital relations. When her husband’s 
step was heard upon the front stoop, 
she hastened to open the door, and, as 
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he entered, she whispered, “ Good-even- 
ing, dear,” and bestowed upon him a 
smile that should have melted his heart; 
but he only stared at the unusual phe- 
nomenon, and strode by her and threw 
himself into his customary chair at the 
supper-table. The poor woman felt a 
little daunted by this disregard of her 
kindness, but followed her unapprecia- 
tive partner into the room, and there es- 
sayed another smile and the question, 
“Are you tired, dear?” The fellow 
looked at her in further surprise, and 
replied, “ Yes, and hungry, and want my 
Supper just as soon as you can put it on 
the table.” 

“ Yes, dear,” the afflicted wife returned, 
at the same time looking upon the hus- 
band with all the tenderness she could 
command. She then brought the warm 
plates and dishes and set them one by 
one before him, accompanying each act 
with smiles. Finally, taking her own 
place at the tea-board, she glanced at her 
lord once more, with all the cheerfulness 
expressed in her countenance that prob- 
ably remained in her composition. This 
proved too much for the husband, who 
broke out with: 

“ Look a-here, woman, I’d like to know 
what on earth you're grinning at? Can't 
you let a man eat his supper in Jeace ?” 

Poor woman! this outcome of her pa- 
tient endeavor was disheartening enough, 
and she gave up the work of reform she 
had begun only a few minutes before. 

The reason for her failure is apparent. 
She overdid the thing in the beginning ; 
made herself ridiculous by the strained 
assumption of a part which contrasted 
too sharply with the demeanor her hus- 
band was accustomed to see. She was 
probably led to expect great results in 
ithe outset, by the writer whose advice 





she sought to follow, for the time for- 
getting that old habits do not yield 
easily, and that we must begin the work 
of their modification or removal in a 
spirit of moderation, and make our ad- 
vances slowly. Those reforms which 
are effected so gradually that the sub- 
jects of them are scarcely conscious of 
change are the most thorough, just as a 
slow recovery from a severe illness is 
usually the most substantial. 

There is a great amount of romance 
indulged in by writers on social and 
domestic reform. Their sketches and 
suggestions are often written in haste, 
without due appreciation of the ele- 
ments which make up character, and 
without a properly-considered method 
for prosecuting a reformatory undertak- 
ing. In most cases writers set before us 
certain very desirable aims, delineate a 
moral and intellectual character of poetic 
beauty and impracticability, and if they 
venture to suggest how harmony and 
propriety of thought and action are to 
be attained, can only deal in platitudes 
vague and commonplace. It is easy to 
“Be cheerful,” “Be kind,” “Be 
agreeable,” but it is far from easy to point 
out the nature of special weaknesses, 
and to indicate their correction. The 
zesthetic writer can not do that. It is 
only within the power of the well-organ- 


say, 


ized, well-cultivated, and much-experi- 
enced student of human character. 





THE SPIRIT. 


= considering the nature of mind, or 


the thinking principle, one easily 
passes to reflections on the nature of 
spirit ; but in the endeavor to discriminate 
sharply between the two as mere terms 
we find ourselves involved in perplexity. 
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How conceive an intelligent, conscious 
principle in the one case which shall 
differ essentially from the intelligent 
consciousness of the other! To be sure, 
we may assume that the mind is the in- 
strument of the spirit; that it is to the 
latter what the machinery of a steam- 
ship is to the boiler. But such an as- 
sumption is futile when the relation of 
the thinking element to the brain is pre- 
sented. Mind has a machine, an organ- 
ism for its material expression, for trans- 
lating its subtile impressions into words 
and deeds. And can spirit be -more 
subtile than mind? - 

Perhaps spirit is a term by which we 
express a property of mind—a high 
function—which has its special connec- 
tion with those organs we by habit term 
the nobler in the scheme of brain, the 
moral and religious. Perhaps it inspires 
those lofty emotions which make human 
thought so beautiful and so sublime. 
And perhaps it is that property which 
will survive mortal decay, or in the end 
will assert a grand transforming potency 
over the whole fabric of intelligence. 

The severe logic of the late author of 
“Visions, or False Sight,” was at fault 
now and then in the presence of death. 
He acknowledges that he had observed 
certain phenomena in a patient at the 
moment of death which could be ex- 
plained only by the escape of something 
from the body. There was, as it were, 
“a departing something,” which made 
itself conscious to the learned physician, 
and baffled all his ingenuity to explain 
its nature. Religious literature abounds 
with analogous incidents, which furnish 
an aggregate of testimony that can not 
be offset by the cynicism of the Huxley 
school of thinkers. The same phenom- 
ena, observed, if it were possible, in 





brutes, would almost convince those 
scientific gentlemen of the transmigra- 
tion theory of the ancients. 

A recent incident, related by the chap- 
lain of the prison at Auburn, N. Y., pos- 
sesses features of more than common 
interest in connection with what has 
been intimated above. From his letter 
to the 7zmes we quote: 

“ There died in this prison during the 
past week a young man of good parts, 
member of a highly respectable family in 
another land, and who became involved 
in the meshes of the law through moral 


irresolution rather than innate depravity. 
His thoughts, which had wandered much 
during the latter days, on the last one of 
all centered upon his home, and he 
imagined that the most eager wish of 
his heart in this extremity had been 


realized, and that his loving mother 
soothed his dying bed. A few m6ments 
before his soul took flight he raised him- 
self slightly, and, extending his attenu- 
ated arm, drew down close to his lips the 
shadow conjured from his own fond 
affections, while with a look of ineffable 
content glorifying his pallid features, his 
last breath was surrendered (as he 
thought) to the parent who bore him.” 

Whether the “something” which pro- 
duced this effect were simply an illusion 
of the senses or a manifestation of the 
triumph of spirit in the extreme hour, 
we must leave to the reader, and will be 
content if he determine it to his own 
satisfaction. 





A LEAF OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
has been said often enough that 

constant surprises attend the move- 
ments of the traveler to whom the coun- 
try of Europe is new. In the cities he 
will be charmed by the accumulations of 
art and industry, to which ages of civil- 
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ization have contributed; in the agricul- 
tural districts he will be delighted by the 
neatness, fertility, and thrift which almost 
everywhere appear. But side by side 
with the art and industry of the people 
he will observe, if an American, an ap- 
parent indifference to what he calls 
progress in matters which relate es- 
pecially to convenience and comfort. 
Books of travel, familiar to American 
eyes, furnish hundreds of illustrations of 
this fact, and the reader will recall many 
of them. I would, however, note a few 
items of interest in this connection, 
which seem to have escaped the attention 
of the book-makers. If the traveler have 
taken a continental steamer, intending to 
land on the shores of France or Holland 
or Germany, and the tide as he approaches 
port be not favorable enough to allow the 
ship to enter her dock immediately, he 
will be amused and irritated by the 
method of landing passengers and their 
luggage. At the port of New York he is 
accustomed to see large and commodious 
steamboats in waiting for the purpose, if 
it be not convenient to land passengers 
directly at the dock. At European 
ports the “tenders” are small in dimen- 
sions, small in power, and with no pro- 
vision for the comfort of the passenger. 
Every one, whatever his condition as to 
health and pocket, must take his chance 
in the miscellaneous open-air stowage, 
and wait upon the tedious movements of 
crew and boat. 

In first-class railway carriages ladies 
are grouped by themselves, gentlemen 
not being permitted in France to ride 
with those of their own family; but a 
lady may ride in a compartment allotted 
to gentlemen, it being understood then 
that she will not object to the use of 
pipes or cigars on the part of her male 
fellow-travelers. 

One will notice the almost dead flat- 
ness of the streets in the cities; some of 
the finest in Paris are marred by the 
lack of ready drainage, and during rain 
they become sloppy and dirty, owing to 
the friable nature of the paving—lime- 
stone and asphalt. I have been out dur- 








ing a smart shower, and found it very 
difficult to pick my way along the side- 
walk of a magnificent avenue like that 
of the Opera or of the Boulevard des 
Capucines, because of the puddles which 
had quickly formed. Out-of-door Paris, 
when dry and sunny, is indescribably 
bright and delightful; but when rainy 
and cloudy it is disagreeable enough to 
citizen and stranger. 

I notice also the prevalence of the old- 
fashioned shutters with fixed slats. In 
America they are still found on some old 
building, but are deemed too unavailable 
for present uses. Handsome houses in 
Paris have them, and, indeed, shutters 
appear to be generally indispensable in 
the outside furnishing of buildings. Here 
and there the light Venetian blinds, de- 
pending on a cord, are seen thinly veiling 
broad windows. One thing which struck 
me peculiarly, and which, if the reader 
please, may be deemed a phase of one 
kind of progress, was the employment of 
shop-girls to put up the shutters in clos- 
ing shops for the night. Woman as a 
clerk fills every capacity here. 

The traveler with large Cautiousness at 
once observes the old-time or awkward 
catches, locks, bolts, and other apparatus 
for securing doors and windows. The 
locks I have met with generally are large, 
rough affairs, with great, heavy iron 
keys, and frequently without knobs, so 
that one must depend upon the key to 
open the door. And so it goes; a thou- 
sand and one little inventions, which 
American cleverness has brought into 
play for personal convenience, are un- 
known on the Continent. One is pleased 
by the ease with which he can travel 
from point to point. Cabs are ubiquit- 
ous, and railways numerous and luxu- 
riously furnished ; but the American will 
wonder that there is no “check” system 
for the safe and convenient transport of 
his luggage; and if he have brought a 
“ Saratoga” he will heartily wish it at 
the bottom of the Red Sea before he has 
covered a hundred miles of territory. 

But the intelligent and cultivated man 
who has come to Europe to see the in- 
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stitutions of the Old World, and takes 
the life, so far as it affects his personal 
comfort, as he finds it, will see on every 
hand prospects of beauty and material 
for his instruction. The lover of nature 
finds ample scope for admiration within 
small areas of territory, like Switzerland. 
If he would observe what may be accom- 
plished in agriculture, pomology, and 
arboriculture, a tour through Normandy 
will read him many lessons. Even the 
ride by rail from Havre to Paris 
will supply him with a good stock of 
material for reflection. While going 
over that route I was struck by the 
absence of fences and by the extent of 
the forest growth. The differences in 
hue of long plats on meadow and hillside 
alone showed the different grains, roots, 
and vegetables that were growing, while 
the long and uniform lines of trunk and 
stem in the tree groups, whether large or 





small, showed that they had not sprung 
up promiscuously. Wood is very little 
used for building purposes on the Con- 
tinent. It is protected in France and 
Germany by severe yet wise laws of long 
standing. How the landowner may use 
his own timber, even for fuel, is pre- 
scribed by statute, and the result is seen 
in the tree growth, which is abundant and 
a conspicuous feature in the picturesque 
landscape. The contrast between the 
forests of our Atlantic States and those 
of the countries just named is so marked 
that the American who loves a tree can 
not help a sense of shame on account of 
the wanton destructiveness of his coun- 
trymen in their treatment of the mag- 
nificent growth which once mantled our 
hills and decorated our broad plains. 

In appreciation of the products of the 
soil the European is yet our superior. 

H. S. D. 

















*He that questioneth much shail learn much "—Bacon. 





Go Our € orrespondents. 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this depariment. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuirY FaiLs TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it ; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
tlude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
ry 4 expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





ORIGINAL RACES OF EUROPE.—Ques- 
tion: Will you oblige a reader by giving a brief 
outline of the original races or nations from 
which the present inhabitants of Europe are 
derived ? 

Ans,: The three great divisions or races of the 
people contributing to the population of Europe 
are the Celts, Scythians, and Slaves; these all 





belong to the Japhetic branch of Noah’s family. 
These tribes are very distinctive in peculiarities 
and language, at the same time indicating a re- 
lationship, especially in the latter respect, to the 
people of India. At some unknown period in 
antiquity these tribes emigrated westward from 
Central Asia; the Celts formed the southern 
wing of the movement, the Scythians the center, 
and the Slave the northern wing of the move- 
ment. The Celts are now represented by the 
Gauls, or most of the people of France and the 
neighboring countries, and the Gauls or Gaels of 
Scotland ; their number is not far from fifty mil- 
lions. The Scythians embrace the Cossacks of 
Southern Russia, the Germans, part of the En- 
glish, and the people of the United States, num- 
bering over a hundred millions. The Slaves are 
found in Western Turkey, Russia in Europe, 
Austria, and Old Poland. They number, in all, 
about eighty millions. 


MOLASSES AND TAR.—A valued cor- 
respondent, C. M. A., writes us from a hotel in 
Ogden, Utah, something he wishes published in 
the JourNAL, but the ink he used was 89 sticky, 
that in folding the pages the ink set off so badly, 
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that it is utterly impossible to read it. The next 
time he borrows ink at a hotel, he should see 
that it is not composed of molasses and tar. 


INDIRECT MORAL TRAINING.— With 
Caution and Secretiveness large, please tell us 
how to use them in developing the roral and 
intellectual faculties. 

Ans. : By an appeal to Cautiousness we cxert 
wonderful influence upon character by making 
the subject feel afraid to do wrong. This opens 
the way for a salutary growth of the strergth of 
the moral forces, and of the intellectual facul- 
ties. In like manner, large Secretiveness may be 
led to minister to moral and intellectual growth 
by inspiring the feeling of cunning or policy, to 
evade or hide away from temptation. Ask a se- 
eretive person to join you in a secret campaign 
against wrong. Say to a culprit, ‘I will keep 
your secret from being known, only go and sin 
no more.” 


MUSTACHE.—What are the best means 
of forcing and keeping a stiff, stubborn mus- 
tache in a decent shape ? 

Ans.: Let it grow long enovgh to keep its 
shape. The French cosmetiques, such as are 
made by Lubin, Piver, and other first-class 
houses, may be used without detriment. 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — When 
does the Institute open its next session ; and is 
there more than one session a year, and what is 
the duration of the term and cost of tuition ? 

Ans.: There is but one session a year, and 
that opens on the first day of October. The 
session continues about six weeks. For terms, 
topics, and incidental expenses, send for Institute 
Circular, which explains everything in detail. 


HOODLUM.—Question : Will the editor 
please to define this term. 

Answer: The word is of recent Californian 
origin, and according to Bartlett’s “‘ Dictionary 
of Americanisms,” is derived (1) from the warn- 
ing called ‘‘ Huddle ’em,”’ used by street-thieves 
when danger threatened ; (2) from a hood adcpted 
there by rowdies ; (3) from the reversed name of 
one Muldooh, the head of a gang. 


ABOUT CHILDREN.—A friend sends us 
the following paragraph, but does not tell us 
from what work it is taken, yet asks our opinion 
on the suggestions contained therein. 


“Children’s walks should not be too long, be- 
cause, from the exhaustion produced, growth 
and nutrition are arrested,'and fever and pro- 
tracted debility may be the consequences. Per- 
ambulators are unhealthy for children unless ju- 
diciously used ; the convenience of them tempts 
nurse-maids to keep their charge out too long. 
When children are kept in the air for lengthy 
periods, the stimulus of light ard air prove too 
much for them. Hence they fall into a state of 





exhaustion and stupor, too frequently mistaken 
for sleep.”’ 

The writer says, children’s walks should not 
be “too long.” Of course that point answers it- 
self; nothing should be too much. But we 
would like to ask the wriler, how it is when 
children are turned out into the open field, and 
permitted to play and run to suit themselves ? 
We can understand that if a child were led out on 
a long tramp, with no other object than a long 
walk, it would be drudgery and weariness, but 
if a child be turned out with companions into 
the bright sunshine, where there are butter- 
cups, butterflies, and all the glories of summer, 
he will run, jump, frolic, roll on the grass, dig, 
work, and have a royal time, and stop when he 
gets enough; and he will thus exercise four 
times as much as he might if he were taken on a 
long walk. But he says, ‘‘ Perambulators are un- 
healthy for children unless judiciously used.” 
That is doubtless true. He says, ‘*‘ When children 
are kept in the air for a Jengthy period, the stim- 
ulus of light and air appears too much for them.” 
A little infant in a perambulator is a prisoner, 
and he may be kept where the light and the sur- 
roundings shall attract his attention and keep 
him excited, and thus wear out his nervous sys- 
tem ; but when a child can play and run on his 
own account, the light and the air do not prove 
too much for him. Children are dying for the 
want of light and air, and freedom to play and 
gambol as they will. Children of ordinary 
strength may be trusted in the matter of exercise, 
if their surroundings are right. 


COMBINATION FOR LANGUAGE.—]J. H. 
F.—For freedom and ease in the expression of 
thought, one should have pretty well developed 
perceptive faculties, fair Coustructivencss and 
Ideality, good Comparison and good Language. 
To render the style harmonious, the tempera- 
ment should be fairly balanced. 


CABBAGE AND CURRANT WorRMS.—H. 
F. 8.—Several substances are in use for the pur- 
pose of destroying garden pests. A solution o: 
white helebore is effective as a wash for currant- 
bushes. A solution made of two teaspoonfuls 
of nitrate of potash to two gallons of water will 
be found effective also ; this solution is harmless 
to plants, and quite thorough as an cradicator. 
It should be applied once or twice a day for a 
few days to be effectual. 


TEMPERAMENT IN MARRIAGE. — Ques- 
tion: Would it be advisable for a person of light. 
brown hair, gray eyes, and vital-mental tempera- 
ment to marry one of light brown hair, gray 
eyes, and mental-motive temperament ? 

Answer: The association would not be inju- 
dicious, provided the lady has an abundance of 
vital stamina. 

Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number. 
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2 Ghat Etey Say, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 














WHAT OF RELIGION SCIENCE MUST 
ReEcoGNIZE.—From a very interesting lecture de- 
livered last winter by Dr. Chadbourne, President 
of Williams College, we extract the following 
exposition of certain mental characteristics pe- 
culiar to man: 

“* As man is the grandest being on the globe, 
the center of the most intense scientific specu- 
lation, we will first consider his history. We 
study the religious element of man’s nature as 
we study his appetites or instincts. We wish to 
know if what we call his religious nature be- 
longs to him of right, is inwrought into his 
being as is the structure of bone, the arrange- 
ment of muscles, or the structure and service of 
the nervous system. The question must be 
settled anew whether that which we accept as 
religion is but the composite of baseless fears 
and hopes, the reflex of experiences in the child- 
hood of our race. 

“Tf we consider the condition of the important 
nations of the world to-day, it is safe to say that 
religion in some form, has been one of the most 
potent factors in making them what they are. 
The world has been shaken by religious wars, 
and there is not a nation to-day that would not 
fight for religious freedom. No nation has 
arisen high enough to form a literature, or to 
think of anything above their mere animal appe- 
tites and instincts, without revealing unmistak- 
able evidence of a religious nature. It dawns 
among savage tribes—belief in charms and 
omens, in dread of the powers of nature, mani- 
festing its instinct of worship in uncouth rites, 
and it mingles with the highest existing civiliza- 
tion. For such phenomena no accidental cause 
can be assigned. They are the result of some 
force essential to the very nature of man. 

“lf we seek for the cause or agency that calls 
out this manifestation as it appears in its great- 
est strength in the highest order of minds, there 
appeurs as the moving element, belief in a per- 
sonal God. Religion, in its distinctive form, re- 
quires a being or beings to be feared and loved, 
to be worshiped and implored for aid and 
comfort. The data upon which Darwin, Lub- 
bock, and others have denied the existence of 
some form of religion among certain degraded 
tribes are entirely unsatisfactory, while the ex- 
istence of the religious nature is established be- 
yond controversy, often by the very attempts to 
disprove its existence. While we shall begin, 
therefore, by taking for granted the simple 


| nature of the religious instincts, we shall bear 
in mind that this question of origin must be met, 
and in future lectures wil] be discussed the ag- 
glomeration theory of animal instincts, and of 
our moral and religious natures. If we study 
man as we do any other organism, we find re- 
ligion as much provided for in him as the ear of 
corn or wheat is provided for in the full growth 
of the grain. Mr. Tyndall recognizes the power 
and universality of this principle when he says, 
‘ The world will have a religion even if it goes to 
the intellectual whoredom of modern spiritual- 
ism.’ This he is compelled to admit, after doing 
what lies in his power to caution us against 
recognizing a personal God.” 


THE PUBLISHED PHRENOLOGICAL RE- 
port of the Governor of New Hampshire, I 
think was generally satisfactory ; the writer of it 
understands the science of character-reading true 
to life, and if I had not been a believer in Phre- 
nology, I should have judged the writer to have 
had at least five years’ personal acquaintance 
with it, and to be a keen observer of human 
nature. It was completely analyzed, and done in 
a scientific, impartial way, just as a report shoul | 
be. 

I will review but one point in your report of 
him (as I am aware editors want short letters). 
It was correct, perfectly, that he was built like 
his mother ; think that I never saw a man that 
was more s0; she is living with him, -and is al- 
most as large as he is, and his grandfather on his 
mother’s side was noted for great strength, I 
think. With my respects to you, 

I am respectfully, 
M. A. HARREY. 


LET US CULTIVATE IT.—The so-called 
precious metals are beautiful when artistically 
arranged, but this quality hardly compensates 
for the unhappiness produced by their manipu- 
lators. It is attempted to make them the meas- 
ure or gauge of values. If those who claim th> 
propriety of this proceeding are sineere and 
really believe the metals referred to, a proper 
gauge of values, let them act consistently, and 
treat this gauge or measure like all other stand- 
ards of measure—make them absolutely inmo- 
bile or unchangeable! But there is no consist- 
ency or humanity in the attempt to make these 
metals a measure of values; and furthermore, 
those who attempt it, know the absurdity of 
their pretensions. A measure, to be of any 
value whatever, must possess one quality, if no 
other ;: that is, immobility. There are substances 
the known value of which is exactly defined, as a 
bushel of wheat. It contains the elements of 
nutrition in ecrtain proportions, easily demon- 
strable. Paper, made of linen or cotton, is a 
substance more stable in iis value than the met- 
als. In fact, there are many articles of prinie 
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se and necessity, that are better representatives 
f value. However, it is not the intention to 
discuss the point, but merely to show the entire 
desirability of a different arrangement from the 
existing one fur a measure of values. The first 
consideration in any view to be taken of the 
question, is the humane one. As the measure 
of value is now manipulated, it places all hu- 
manity out of the question. F. M. SHAW. 


HAS PHRENOLOGY PRACTICAL VALUE? 
“An Incrpest,” by T. P. J. 


I’ve been lying on the grass at home, this beau- 
tiful summer evening, for an hour, watching the 
birds and smelling the fragrance of the bloom- 
clad trees, and resting after the busy rush of the 
city, and thinking ; but the sunset gun has just 
reminded me of a promise made you, and so I 
will think on paper once more, for the first time 
in months, for the readers of ‘Our JouRNAL.” 

A few weeks ago, while going down the street 
of an eastern city, thinking of my business, I 
wus caught in the arms of a man in an unusual 
way. Lookit.g up and at him, I did not recognize 
him at first, nor until he told me who he was, for 
fourteen years had materially changed us both, 
but him more. 

So to-night “‘I’ve been thinking ” of days, of 
that terrible 16th, 17th, and 18th of September, 
at Antietam ; even now, my eyes moisten as I 
think of incidents that come to me as freshly as 
if only a week ago. South Mountain had been 
won ; and our “dear old Abe” had sent a dis- 
patch to brave little Mac, that made us all hap- 
py: “God bless you and all with you. Destroy 
the Rebel army, if possible.’’ I forget the first 
phrase—we were weary and worn out. 

The writer had been called to headquarters 
that night to receive a promotion; our regiment 
had seen hard service, and it was that night we 
took our papers, and in future were to say : “* My 
Regiment :’’ we were to move at earliest tint of 
daylight, on the 16th, into position. Burnside 
and Porter lay near us; Franklin had moved 
forward toward Brownsville; Richardson had 
pressed on, and Sumner and Hooker were reor- 
genizing, Mansfield just arrived. 

It was late, and I had much to do, and in all 
the rest had to write to my good old mother at 
home, from whom I had that day a good long 
letter, and possibly I wanted to write to a little 
blue-eyed girl I hoped to call wife, away in the 
(to me) uncertain future; be that as it may, 
the letters were done, and I was on the point of 
turning in when my orderly came to me with 
some transfers: among them, one who was sent 


to me as a low case—willful,' careless, druokard ' 


—all but good ; he was told to sit down, and all 
the rest sent to different companies. 

I can remember just now, how sullen and 
defiant he looked as he sat there on a box wait- 





ing for his orders. When all else but himself 
and the orderly had gone, I sent the orderly out- 
side, and then for the first time looked at bim 
squarely. He had a pleasant blue eye ; a broad» 
high forehead, and a rather pleasant look than 
otherwise ; and he was evidently steeling him- 
self against his ordinary or usual reception. As 
I moved to sit down on my camp chair, unwit- 
tingly my letters—al! sealed up—slid on the 
floor (or board used for floor), and mother’s open 
letter fell near him ; he picked it up—as her sig- 
nature in a bold hand lay in his hand: 
“God keep my boy, 
Your MorTHer.”’ 

The poor fellow looked at it again, and then at 
me, and his lip quivered as he salut-d me. 
** Colonel, I couldn’t help it ; them words looked 
good.”” These were the first spoken words since 
we were left alone. Somehow, my heart soft- 
ened toward this outcast, and maybe mother’s 
words did it for him. I asked him pleasantly 
to sit down and tell me his history ; he did so; 
then I told him that he was capable of better 
things, and that his good old mother would live 
longer and die happier if he should be a man— 
let the liquor alone—be himself ; and if he would 
only try to be something, he might yet get his 
commission, and go home a man and with honor. 
It don’t matter all that we said, my heart 
strangely softened to that man. I was not 
twenty-one, and he ten years my senior ; he final- 
ly promised me if I would write his mother for 
him, that he had repented, and if he lived, he 
would try to be a man, and to come back to her 
with her forgiveness for the wayward past ; and 
I sat down and wrote his mother, and when 
done signed it, saying, if she would answer me, 
and he lived, he shold next write her, but not 
until then, and he left me. 

The man had been harshly dealt with, and he 
had plenty of spirit. Destructiveness was large, 
Combativeness larger, Self-esteem full, Firmness 
large : he instantly and deeply resented insult or 
comment in a dictatorial way ; he was good steel, 
burned in the working. 

The next day I was near the second of those 
stone bridges, Readysville and Sharpsburg 
Turnpike, and from that down-near the rifle 
pits; and we were in the fearful clash of 
Meade’s crossing of the ford, at near night, 
and the next day I was near Mansfield when 
shot, and in the heat of the carnage, where we 
finally rested on the night of the 17th, and com- 
menced to see what had been and was to he 
done, and that night brought graver responsibil- 
ities in what was to be done on the morrow ; but 
on the 18th we buried our dead, and slept on our 
arms, and the next A. Mm. the enemy had flown. 
My new friend was safe and rejoicing, and his 
Captain reported him for promotion. The restis 
soon told; we followed each other to Appo- 
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mattox, and were discharged ; but my eagle had 
given place to a Brevet, and his stripe to the 
“Leaf,” so I was honestly proud of him, and 
the letter came from his mother long before 
that: ‘‘ My boy he is and will be, while living. 
If I’ve anything to forgive, he is forgiven,”’,and 
he answered her. 

So fourteen long years rolled away, and he 
caught me in his arms. He exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, 
Colonel, it’s me;” and he continued: ‘* You are 
just going home with me to see my wife and 
babies, and my old mother, for she loves you 
almost as much as me;”’ and so, dear reader, 
the day’s work done, I met him and found his 
home and home treasures in a pleasant place. 
His wife, a quiet little woman, welcomed me as 
“his friend,” with pleasant courtesy. Mother 
was found an old woman over eighty-five, and 
when she was seated he remarked, ‘‘ Mother, 
this is the man who wrote you that letter from 
Antietam.” ‘‘ What, is that Colonel ——?”’ 
asked the old lady. ‘‘ Yes, it was him.” 

The welcome the old lady gave was a, “‘ Well, 
God bless you now and ever;” and the little 
woman who had been standing by in umaze- 
ment, came over to where I was sitting and gave 
me a kiss of welcome and a wife’s blessing, and 
their two boys, of seven and ten, came in for 
supper, and, kind reader, we spent a pleasant 
evening. 

After supper we chatted for awhile, and his 
story was soon told. On our way home, we 
parted in Washington; he went to New York 
and sought our dear friend 8. R. Wells, ard 
took his advice; he never touched liquor from 
the moment of his promise. 

He went back to his mother, and she welcomed 
him and encouraged him; he went to work in 
carnest, and finally sought a wife. As years 
passed, he prospered; and the home was his, 
ull paid for; his business cared for them all, 
and he steered clear of all shoals and rocks, and 
the best investment he ever made, to use his 
own words, were paid on a clear May day to Mr. 
Wells, for his ‘‘ Chart and Compass,’’ or Exam- 
ination and Description, with hints of what to 
do and not to do, and he followed it just as 
thousands more might with comfort to them- 
selves, and aJl who are of near kin or interest. 


A KANSAS CORRESPONDENT SAYS :— 
**Tt seems to me, with the knowledge I possess 
of Phrenology, even now, that I have lived a 
life-time of ignorance, though only nineteen 
years of age. Each new work I read seems to 
act on my intellect in the way salt water docs 
upon the throat of one who is famishing for 
want of water; it only increases my thirst for 
the knowledge of Phrenology. Every cent I 
send is hard-earned, though I am glad to know 
of a place to invest my mite so profitably, for 





what I have received has profited both mind and 
body, and this expression of gratitude is due 
you, for somehow it appears to me as if I had 
been rescued.from a deep gulf. Since I have 
studied the works sent me, it seems as if I had 
been living in a higher moral atmosphere, and 
on a different footing. This may seem senti- 
mental, but it is only the plain truth as I under- 
stand it. A. J. H. 


ONE OF OUR STUDENTS, MR. MCLAIN, 
writes from Iowa that he has just returned from 
a short lecturing tour; that, though times are 
dull, nevertheless he has been able to clear 
“easily from seven to ten dollars a day, and 
has the impression that he has done good work, 
every case in which his phrenological abilities 
were brought into exercise being entirely satis- 
factory. 


HEALTH IMPROVEMENT.—Mr. T. B. Y. 
writes from Augusta, Ga., that he is greatly in- 
debted to the hygienic system for the benefit 
derived from a comparatively little application 
of it in his family. He says: “I used to be 
troubled with chills and fever, constipation, and 
dyspepsia, but for the last five years have had 
none of these complaints, and have had excellent 
health according as I observed the laws of health 
or ignored them. To what I know of Phre- 
nology, I am indebted for many higher pleasures 
than I have ever known before; I believe that 
the phrenologists are on the right tratk, and bid 
them ‘ God-speed ’ in their work.” 


A CORRESPONDENT, Mr. P. M. GIBSON, 
writes, with regard to the study of Phrenology, 
in terms like these: ‘‘Some persons maintain 
that it takes but a short time to become master 
of character-reading, while others consider it a 
life-time job. The length of time depends upon 
the circumstances. If he has large Perceptive or- 
gans, large Comparison and Human Nature, with 
good Continuity and Firmness, and will start 
rightly, he can soon be able to judge between 
extremes of character. To start right, he should 
get hold of some good text-books ; the student’s 
set, procurable for ten dollars, should be sent 
for. If one could not afford to spend that 
amount for books, let him buy one called ‘ How 
to Read Character,’ and a large-sized bust 
With these, he can soon learn to locate the 
organs properly ; the book and bust will cost but 
$2.50. We would next recommend one to read 
*‘Combe’s System of Phrenology,’ also Spurz, 
heim’s and Gall’s works, if he can afford to buy 
them. The Annuals of Phrenoloyy, which can 
be obtained in a volume for several years, cost- 
ing $2.00, is a magnificent book for the student ; 
then he ought to be a subscriber to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and renew his subscription at — 
the end of every year, as it will keep him in- 
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formed in regard to the latest developments in 
mental science. We can not too strongly recom- 
mend the JouRNAL; and we think that every 
family from Maine to Mexico ought to read it. 
One word of warning against quacks and hum- 
bugs, the eclf-styled ‘ Professors,’ who are going 
about deceiving the public in order to make 
money. There are too many so-called phrenolo- 
gists who have probably only learned to locate 
the organs, not often that, with accuracy. With 
this little knowledge they practice ‘ Bumpology ;’ 
they are the great bane of the true practitioner 
of the science. I have occasionally fallen in the 
wake of one of these fellows, and conversed 
with their victims, and invariably found them 
disgusted with the science, calling it a humbug. 
These fellows are a great drawback to Phrenol- 
ogy, and so long as quacks continue to exist in 
their present numbers, the science will not be ap- 
preciated by the masses. 


I AM VERY MUCH INTERESTED IN 
seeing your work forwarded to its utmost. I 
am a very strong believer in its doctrines, having 
had considerable experience therewith. I never 
fail to have an examination made by any profes- 
sional phrenologist with whom I am thrown in 
contact, and I must say it is truly wonderful that 
they agree in every detail. WwW. MOA. G. 


THE “STUDENT’s SET” OF Books I 
procured from you meets every requirement, 
and fills a place in my library which no other set 
of works could. Phrenology will be a life-study 
and employment for me. I am almost afraid I 
will not be able to attend the course of lectures 
at the ‘‘ Institute of Phrenology” this fall. 

I. A. M. 


S. R. WELLS & Co.:—I have been a 
reader of your publications for seven years, and 
believe no science is more calculated to benefit 
the human family than Phrenology. I am par- 
ticularly interested in the subject, and wish to 
see a general knowledge of the science prevail 
all over the land, and for this purpose I write, 
requesting you to send some of your best lect- 
urers on Phrenology to Texas, which is now a 
populous State, and I do not think there is a 
better field for lecturing in the United States. 

w. R. V., Attorney-at-law. 


A Younc Lapy’s OPINION.—7o the 
Editors of the Phrenological Journal :—When anew 
subject bursts upon your mind, you wonder how 
it is you never came across it before. A year 
ago, while visiting some of my girl friends on 
the southern coast, a rainy day detained us in 
the house. Debarred from our customary ex- 
cursion over the cliffs, we turned for distraction 
to what books the house could afford. These 
were few indeed, and not of a sufficiently inter- 
esting description ; but a few old musty volumes 





were discovered in a darksome cupboard, mostly 
farm-books and romances, but among them a 
poor, abridged, paper-covered edition of Fow- 
ler’s ‘‘Memory.” I glanced over the leaves, sur- 
prised by the entire newness of the matter ; then 
became absorbed, so much so I could not put it 
down; and, not liking to ask for the book, 
though I daresay it would have been freely 
given, because little valued, I got pencil and 


| paper, and made copious notes; rising early, 





that in the quiet morning air I might the better 
understand these new, strange doctrines. I had 
been poring over the old metaphysical writers, 
and this cleared all the mists away. 

How they laughed at my sudden liking for 
the shabby book, and wondered what I could 
see in it! On my return home, I copied my 
nearly illegible notes fairly into an exercise- 
book, and as soon as possible, after much trying 
obtained the book itself, seeing it, after I had 
given up hoping, in the window of a bookseller. 
I have loved the study ever sincc, and am ever 
thankful for that rainy day! Such chances do 
not come often, I think, and the best young 
years of my life might have lapsed, leaving me 
ignorant of the great truths so near at hand ! 

I have this year commenced to take your 
JOURNAL, and like it very much, ordering it 
through Gordon & Gotch, of this city. They 
have sent for my premium-book, and I expect it 
by next mail. Your liberality surprises me, 
and indeed your advertising columns give one 
the idea that America is a land of bargains. 

Your works are very hard to get in this city. 
I obtained the ‘“Self-Instructor,” ‘ Self-Cult- 
ure,’’ and ‘‘Memory,”’ but had to send through 
the above-mentioned agents for the ‘ Physi- 
ology” and ‘“* New Physiognomy.” 

Phrenology and its hopeful teachings are very 
dear to me. I am your sincere well-wisher, 
though too young and inexperienced to do you 
any good. eee 

MELBOURNE, Australia, 1879. 


[The voung lady’s name, or even her initials, 
being withheld, is no indication that we fuil to 
prize her cheering words. She is not too young 
to have clear and excellent thoughts, and a 
happy way of expressing them. We hope she 
will try her hand on something intended for 
publication. And then she must remember she 
will be growing older all the time; and, like 
wine, women, in our judgment, become the bet- 
ter for long keeping.—Eps. Puren. Jour.] 


PHRENOLOGY IN THEOLOGY.—How 
pleasant it is to lovers of truth to see men of 
thought and literature imperceptibly agree to 
the sentiment uttered by Dr. Gall, ‘“‘ That Phre- 
nology is true, though at enmity with the phi- 
losophy of ages.’”’ This thought has been 
strengthening with me for several years. Mem 
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‘in all the walks of life are impelled by the very 
laws of Nature to read character in the face, 
walk, talk, laugh, gesture, etc. Said a man to 
me yesterday, upward of seventy years, who 
can scarcely write his name, who has never 
traveled, nor seen man only in his imperfect 
state, only now and then meeting a man of 
liberal education, “‘I allers look at a man’s 
head when I meet him.’? This man never knew 
that there existed any man who could “ feel” 
heads until he met me, never read a line upon 
the subject of Phrenology, and, as far as [ know, 
never knew that such a word is to be found in 
our English vocabulary. Does this not prove 
that Phrenology is divino, and that God raised 
up Gall for the very purpose of introducing it to 
the world; made his massive intellect, his won- 
derful Reflectives, to trace effects back to their 
causes, and for Spurzheim, with his large Per- 
ceptives, to add new beauty to his Individuality ? 

Let the following lines from the pen of C. G. 
Andrews, D.D., of Jackson, La., in an article in 
the July number of the Quarterly Review of the 
M. E. Church, South, on “Individuality of 
Character,’ be read: ‘* Experience and observa- 
tion also confirm the suggestions of analogy, 
and show that each individual man is himself 
easily distinguishable in body, voice, habitudes, 
disposition, powers of mind, and propensions of 
soul, from every other specimen of the unnum- 
bered myriads, of whom in many respects he is 
but the counterpart.” 

I might quote many paragraphs. Suffice it to 
say, that the article would do to be printed in 
the JOURNAL as an able one on the side of Phre- 
nology. In the same number is an article by 
A. A. Lipscomb, D.D., LL.D., on ‘“Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet: A Study in Intellectual Phi- 
losophy,” the perusal of which any phrenolonist 
would relish. 

In fact, what the clergymen need to complete 
their theological training is the study of Phre- 
nology. I am glad to see that every year some 
ministers ‘‘take’’ the course in the American 
Institute of Phrenology. I recommend them to 
do it. I confess that Phrenology has been a 
great assistant to me, though’ I knew something 
of the science for a few years before I was 
licensed to preach. The text-books and tlie 
JOURNAL should be in the hands and library of 
every preacher in the land. Light is surely 
treaking, and the hand of our Heavenly Fatber 
is in it, and ‘Phrenology is true, though at 
enmity with the philosophy of ages.’’ It will 
also help the pockets of poorly-paid preachers 
as well as their heads.—Yours, etc., 

A. A, ELLENWOOD, 

JEssuP, Ga., July 8,1879. 8. G. Conference. 


OBSERVATIONS ON FEVERS IN AMER- 
aca.—Being born when I should not, and 





fed on catnip tea while a child, and drugged 
with poplar bark tea when grown up, together 
with the refinements of artificial life, and ex- 
cessive ambition to do something, I found 
myself too feeble to stand the winters of Vir- 
ginia, and now for ten years have been trying to 
find a good place to live in Florida and Alabama, 
and now am located six miles north of Mount 
Pleasant, in Monroe Co., Ala., two miles from 
the Alabama River, in the edge of a nice oak 
grove, with high pine land all around the cleared 
fields of some five hundred acres. A fine spring 
of pure water, some forty feet down the hill, 
supplies the waterI use. I have located at eight 
different places in Florida, and found them far 
inferior to this. I have kept my eyes open all 
the time on the subject of health since I have 
been South, and I find much ignorance on the 
subject generally. When I lived at Fernandina, 
Oldtown, a place quite surrounded with salt 
marshes, that it is as much as one can do to 
stand it of a still morning, I was told by the son 
of one Dr. Lang that chill and fever was not 
known in Oldtown Fernandina before the new 
town was built, but after the railroad reached 
there it came. The Northern drugs, beef and 
pork, and bolted flour, were the articles that took 
the place of corn bread, Florida beef, and vege- 
tables, with the absence of drugs. The same sea 
marsh gave off as much malaria as before, and 
no change in that matter is seen. An increase 
of the use of tobacco is also seen. Water used 
from shallow wells increase in the elements of 
impurity the longer they are used in a thickly- 
settled town. I find that malaria is not the 
cause of chill and fever, as is generally sup- 
posed, but that any air, no difference how devoid 
of decomposing vegetable matter, if not kept in 
motion in a warm climate, will become unfit to 
sustain health. Stagnant water, air, and food 
will soon produce disease in a feeble constitu- 
tion. Running water, if pure, is to be preferred 
to still, and just so with air. Many of the nights 
are so still, after the hreeze has blown all day, 
that the skin becomes burdened and fever is en- 
gendered ; and in the morning often the air is so 
cool, if from the northeast or north, that one 
feels quite chilly without thick flannels on. 
Then the sun shines so clear before noon as to 
make one’s head feel badly, and the eyes often 
get sore. 

I find the uniformity of the climate of Florida 
produces more neuralgia than elsewhere. I 
could not find a woman grown that had not had 
a siege of it, if che had not some other standing 
complaint. One set of nerves used so inces- 
santly tires out, as a horse traveling on a dead- 
level road can not endure as well as where. there 
is variety in the road. 

This weakening of the nerves produced by a 
mild climate has much to doin fever cases. The 
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warm, still air of nights causes all kinds of food 
to decompose so rapidly that it is unfit to be 
eaten if cooked many hours uhead. The great 
scarcity of fruits and vegetables for so many 
months causes the use of so much meat, that no 
sooner is one confined in a close room than the 
air is rendered impure by their own exhalations. 
More vegetables and fruit could be made to grow 


by continued culture, but one gets tired of the | 


endless routine ; and all the vegetables decay so 
soon, they have to be kept coming on to keep up 
a supply. The yellow fever is only an aggra- 
vated case of chill and fever, increased by a 


heated city of uncleanly habits and more ex- 


cited lives. I tind many cases of partial pu- 
ralysis all through the warm regions; no doubt 
some cases are rendered worse by the use of 
tobaccv, but more due to monotonous life. 
More anon. 0. TAYLOR. 


PHRENOLOGY.—The examination of the 
head of Chastine Cox, the alleged murderer of 
Mrs. Hull, by the famous phrenologist, Prof. 
Fowler, has attracted the attention of many to 
this wonderful science who have never pre- 
viously given it a thought. 
mend to such a careful study of the publications 
of the house of 8. R. Wells & Co., of this city, 
in which everything that is so far known of this 
philosophy of the mind is to be found. One of 
the most useful of these publications is the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, which is one of the 
‘oldest and most useful of American periodicals. 
It was established in 1838, and has been con- 
tinuously published ever since. It has occupied, 
and still occupies, a high and honorable position 


amongst the educational forces of the present | 


day, its influence, as we can personally testify, 
reaching persons and places and effecting valu- 
able results of which its proprietors and pub- 
lishers never attain the remotest knowledge. 


Conducted under the auspices of the same firm | 


is the American Institute of Phrenology, which 
was incorporated by the State of New York in 
1866. This institution is one of the most impor- 
tant ever founded, taken in regard to its influ- 
ence upon the progress of civilization, and it has 
received the cordial indorsement of some of the 
profoundest thinkers of the age. 

Its officers are : E. P. Fowler, M.D., President ; 
Nelson Sizer, Vice-President, and H. 8. Drayton, 
Secretary. Prof. Drayton and Prof. Sizer are 
the editors of the JoURNAL, and are both very 
prominent and able men.—New York Mercantile 
steview, July 19, 1879. 


Messrs. S. R. WELLS &, Co. :—Allow 
me to say, what I have often said in public and 
private, that Taz PHRENOLoGIcAL is the best 
magazine in the world. It not only treats of 
the science of mind aud health, and their con- 
comitants, but its pages sparkle with sound 
reading for the family. The farmer will also 





We would recom- | 








learn useful hints. The questions answered and. 
“ What They Say’’ is a compendium of Knowl- 
edge. In short, twelve numbers bound make @ 
book that would fitly adorn the library of the 
clergyman, lawyer, physician, school-teacher, 
and the student in general. I wonder why 
100,000, nay, more, copies are not taken in this 
intelligent age. . REV. A. A. E. 


JEssuP, Ga., Jan. 28, 1879. 


SUMMER STORM SONG! 


Sine your storm songs, a breeze! 

Now, my care, all from me flees! 

Sing away, among the trees ! 

How they toss their arms abroad, 

While their leafy heads they nod ! 
Boisterous winds the song resound & 
Join, ye trees and busbes round ! 


Oceans swell and lash the shore! 
On the rocks more breakers—more ! 
Bounding billows, fiercer roar! 
Now afloat, I love to lie 
Gazing on the fitful sky! 
Fuller now, the tones resound ! 
Chaut, ye stormy depths around ! 


Where am I—ah, memory, where ? 

Where a child, unknown to care— 

Breezes sporting in the hair— 

Trips o’er shells and rocky muze, 

Curls and sprays around her face ! 
Deeper now the notes resound ! 
Echo, shells and caves around ! 


Heavy clouds, be marshaled now— 
Gloomy threatenings on your brow, 
Lightnings flashing to and fro ! 
Thunder, roar! but not too hard! 
Deep, but lenient, awful bard ! 
Louder now the chords resound ! 
Clash ! ye thunder clouds, around F 


Now fall down t drops of rain ! 

Cool and calm the « eary brain, 

Washing out each worldly stain ! 

Cool the withering, parching dearth 

Of the a and thirsty earth ! 

hunder, winds and seas around, 
Little brooks and rills resound ! 
Every living pulse rebound ! 
Shout, each voice of Nature round f 
GRACE HORR. 





> 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. H. 8. Drayton, Editor of the Pareno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, is traveling in Europe. 

Dr. Joun L. Capen, of Philadelphia, has dis- 

dof his cabinet to a Phrenological Societ; 
fn that city, and accepted a promising field o 
medical practice in the country. 

Marr. W. ALDERSON, a graduate of the AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, spent a sum- 
mer month in New York, and had his bust taken 
for our cabinet. Though absent in person he is 
present in form. 

Rev. Dr. Newman, of this city, late of Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Kimball, the church-debt extin- 
guise, and also Gen. Thos. Ewing, of Ohio, 

ave recently permitted us to have their busts 
taken, and they will soon form an additional 
attraction to our cabinet. 

Hon. Peter Cooper, the late Judge Asa 
Packer, of Pennsylvania, and Hon. Chas, Foster, 
candidate for Governor of Ohio, have had Jife- 
size medallion busts taken at our office.” 
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WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


NEVER despair ; but if you do, work on in de- 
spair.—Burke, 

Our dead are never dead to us until we have 
forgotten them.— George Eliot. 


VINELAND, N. J., a city of ten thousand inhab- 
itants, has but one police officer, had but one 
violation of the law last year, and the pauper ex- 
penses were but four dollars. Cause, no grog- 
ehops. 

New truths are better than old errors. Fact is 
worth more than opinion. Certainty is more de- 
sirable than confidence. Progressive knowledge 
implies much useful learning.—Prof. Winchell. 

MEN possessing minds which are morese, 
strong, and inflexible, enjoy, in general, a greater 
share of dignity than of happiness. 

Let amusements fill up the chinks of your 
existence, but not the great spaces thereof.— 
Theodore Parker. 


Many a youth has ruined himself by forgetting 
his identity and trying to be somebody else. 


Most of us pass our lives in regretting the 
past, complaining of the present, and indulging 
false hopes of the future. 

TEMPERANCE and labor are the two best phy- 
sicians of man; labor sharpens the appetite, and 
temperance saves him from excess. 


AFTER all, there is very much which is called 
courage which is nothing more than fear; we 
are afraid of being called cowards, and so we are 
very brave. 

Tuts world is full of heroes. I know thousands 
of them to-day, who are working hard for twelve 
dollars « week, to feed and clothe their wives 
and children. 


THERE is no wise or good man that would 
change persons or conditions entirely with any 
man in the world. 


By honesty and integrity you will gain credit 
everywhere, and your word will be thought more 
valuable in any business you may be concerned 
in, than all the lawyers’ bonds in the world. 

No man can be brave who considers pain to be 
the greatest evil of life ; nor temperate who con- 
siders pleasure to be the highest good. 


A Goop Hint.—“ Doctor,” said a gentleman 
to his clergyman, ‘‘ how can I best train up my 
boy in the way he should go?”’ “‘By going that 
way yourself,” replied the reverend doctor. 


AN honest man is satisfied with the approval 
of his own conscience, while a simply honorable 
man often only looks to the world for his ap- 
proval. 





MIRTH. 


* A little noneense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Se_r-EsTEEM LarGe.—Monsieur Bilboquet, ‘I 
tell you, sare, zat ze secret of all true art is lost, 
and zat painting is a zing of ze past. Zere are 
not more zan sree men living who are worzy of ze 
name of painter!’ 

His Patron and Admirer: “ Yes, yes. And 
who are the three men, Monsieur Bibloquet ?” 

Monsieur Bibloquet: ‘‘ Vell, [am one of zem! 
I have forgotten ze names of ze two ozers.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘What part of speech is the word 
‘egg’ ?” Boy: “Noun, sir.” “What is its 
gender?’’ “Can’t say, sir, till it’s hatched.’’ 
“Well, then, my lad, you can’t tell me the 
case?’’ ‘Oh, yes, sir; the shell.”’ 

“No, darling,’’ he said, as his wife asked for 
a new dress, “ [ can’t afford it. I feel it my duty 
to help the yellow-fever sufferers,” and then he 
went around the corner and the bar-keeper 
handed out the bottle and the glass and let him 
help himself. 


Tue following is posted in front of a grocery 
store near Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. : 
“Wooden pails, six cents each. Notice.—We 
did not steal these pails, but we think the man 
we bought them of did.” 

A CONGRESSMAN, tired, and feeling unwell 
after a long journcy, stood before the bar of a 
leading New York hotel the other day and called 
for brandy, and was requested to pay for it be- 
fore swallowing. ‘* What!’’ remarked the gen- 
tleman, at the unusual demand. “ Yes,’’ replied 
the bar-keeper, “that’s my order to strangers.’’ 
“Gracious!” said the M. C., walking away, 
“if its fatal effects are so instantaneous I'll not 
take it.” 


“Farru,” said an Irishman who could not get 
into his cabin at Ballingary, his wife having 
turned the key upon him, “it’s meeseif that’s 
regularly locked in.’ “In!” cried his com- 
panion. “In where?” ‘ Why, in the street.” 


A GOOD-NATURED traveler fell asleep in a train 
and was carried far beyond his destination. 
“Pretty good joke this is, isn’t it?” said he to 
a fellow-passenger. ‘* Yes, but a little too far- 
fetched,” was the rejoinder. 

Tue Irishman had a correct appreciation of 
the fitness of things who, being asked by the 
judge, when he applied for a license to sell 
whisky, if he was of good moral character, re- 
plied: ‘Faith, yer honor, I don’t see the neces- 
sity of a good moral character to sell whisky ! ” 

One grocer asked another: ‘Is Colonel —— a 
man to be trusted?” ‘I think you’d find him 
so,’ was the reply. “If you trust him once 
you’!l trust him forever. He never pays.” 
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in this department we give short reviews of such 


New Booxs as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





How TO GET STRONG, AND How TO 
Stay So By William Blakie. Harper & 
Brothers. 1879. 

This is an earnest, sensible book, written by a 
Harvard champion oarsman. Nor is this all he 
has done in the line of physical culture, having 
kept up his condition by judicious manly exer- 
cises daily. Though a successful business man, 
he carries his mental and bodily culture into 
daily life, and he walks forth a fine specimen of 
health and vigor, both in mind and body. We 
have looked for a passage to quote, but it is too 
good to be separated, and we commend the book 
to all who are in need of bodily upbuilding. 


HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN AND NERVES; 
and Cure of Nervousness, with twenty-eight 
Original Letters from leading thinkers and 
writers, concerning their Physical and Intel- 
lectual Habits. a M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 
New York: pp. 280. 

This work is full of solid facts and sound in- 
struction. One-half the book is made up of 
letters and statements from some of the best- 
known names of this and other countries, which, 
by the wide variety of thought and experience, 
serve to awaken and sustain the interest of the 
reader, whether he be educated on the subject 
or not. 


MEDICAL RECORD.—A weekly Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery. Current Nos. re- 
ceived. 

We regard this as one of the more valuable 
of the serial publications on medicine available 
to the American practitioner. We like the tone 
of certain articles which have appeared lately in 
respect to quackery and pseudo - professional 
courtesy. Dr. Shrady has been justly severe in his 
criticisms of the willingness on the part of some 
“doctors” to give certificates vouching for the 
healthfulness of certain summer resorts, and of 
certain mineral waters. It is quite evident that 
some eminent doctors are easily bought. 


LITTELL’s LIVING AGE. 

We have been pleased with the selections of 
this weekly during the past month or two; they 
furnish both information and entertainment. 


-is proper as a beverage. 





CIRCLED BY FIRE: A True Story, By Julia 


McNair ee author of ‘“ Firebrands,” 
“Nothing to Drink,” ete. 18mo, pp. 91, price 
40 cents. New York: National Temperance 


Society and Publication House. 


We suppose that sore success in the sale of 
the author’s recent book, entitled ‘‘ Firebrands,” 
led to the publication of this little book, which 
has an analogous title. It is the fire of alcoholic 
drink, as can be easily guessed, which is the in- 
spiration of the tale. A woman finds herself 
among mistaken friends, who endeavor to per- 
suade her when in a condition of weakness, 
physically and mentally, to make use of wine or 
something stronger for solace and invigoration. 
Her principles are antipodially opposed to the 
use of alcohol in any form and under any cir- 
cumstances, and she has a hard time to do as 
conscience and principle advise. 


No DANGER. By Mary J. Hedges, au- 
thor of the “* White Rose.’’ 16mo, Rp. 360. 
Price $1.25. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. 

A rather lively tale is woven on themes sug- 
gested by the title. Of course, it is the old pro- 
test of the moderate drinker, that he ‘‘ will never 
indulge to excess,” that finds illustration. Well 
adapted to the use of children, it will inculcate 
excellent principles at the same time it pleases 
their immature minds. And it is not wanting in 
suggestion for the earnest consideration of 
grown-up people, particularly those whose 
minds are not well settled with regard to what 
It points very clearly 
to the moral duty of those who occupy good po- 
sitions in society. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Wasuincton County Agricultural Society’s 
List of Premiums, and Regulations for the 37th 
annual fair, to be held Sept. 3d, 4th, 5th, and 
6th, 1879, near Sandy Hill, New York. 

The Syllabus promises an entertaining exhibi- 
tion. 


T.D. Ketxoae’s School Catalogue for the years 
1879-80. 


Our Frvanciat Revouiution. An Address to 
the Merchants and Professional Men of the Coun- 
try, without Regard to Parties. By Cadmus. 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for April, May, 
and June, 1879—an interesting issue. The article 
entitled ‘‘The Emblematic Mounds of Wiscon- 
sin” well deserves perusal. 


Tue AMATEUR, a monthly journal devoted to 
Art in the Household ; Montague Marks, Editor 
and Publisher, 571 Broadway, New York. Vol. 
L, No. 8. We like the aim and spirit of :his new 
candidate for public favor. It seeus replete 
with good taste, talent, and enterprise, and ought 
to have hosts of friends. 








